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Sournal of Archwology, Science, and Art. 





N° 14—1856. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 3isr. 


Price Fourpence. 
Stamped Edition, Fivepenee. 








ATION OF BOOKS AND OTHER PACKETS 
aes ADDRESSED TO BRITISH COLONIES. 


HE recent Regulation, permitting the Regis- 

tration of Books and other Packets besides Letters, will 

apply not only to Packets transmitted by the Post within the 

United Kingdom, but also to those addressed to any British 
or Possession. 

Henceforward, therefore, such Packets, whether for places 
withia the United Kingdom or for any British Colony or Posses- 
sion, on which the ordinary postage is prepaid by Stamps, together 
with a Registration Fee of Sixp may be reg d 

By Command of the Postmaster General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, 23rd May, 1856. 








BOOKS, &c., FOR NATAL. 
N the 1st June next -and thenceforward, the 
provisions of the Colonial Book Post will be extended to 
Rooks transmitted by Private Ship between the United Kingdom 
and the Colony of Natal. f 
Upon Book Packets for the above-mentioned Colony, the rates 
ef postage wi'l be as follows, viz :— z : 
Wor a Packet not exceeding half a pound in weight, 6d. . 
Fora Packet exceeding half a pound, and not exceeding one 
pound, Is. : 3 
For a Packet exceeding one pound, and not exceeding two 
pounds, 2s.,andso on, increasing One Shilling for every pound or 
fraction of a pound. . 
By Command of the Postmaster General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, 24th May, 1856. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY, OR SOCIETY FOR 
AX PROMOTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF ART.—At the 
Annual General Meeting, held on TUESDAY, May 27, H. Danby 
Seymour, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
K.G., was re-elected, and Edward Cheney, Esq., A. W. Franks, 
Esq., Sir Francis E. Scott, Bart., and Lord Ward, were elected 
Members of the Council. William Smith, Esq., was elected 
Auditor. 


24, Old Bond Street. 











JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. SYDENHAM. 


‘(ue EMBROIDERY AND TEXTILE 
FABRICS in the ECCLESIASTICAL COURT are exhibited 
by GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire. 
Enquiries by post promptly answered. 





Just published, price 5s., to be continued Monthly, No. 2 of 


SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC POR 
TRAITS of LIVING CELEBRITIES. Executed .,4 


_MAULL and POLYBLANK. With Biographical Notices by 


HERBERT FRY. No.2 will contain a Portrait and Biography 
of the Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; and ofall Book 
: and Print Sellers. 





EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elemen- 

tary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study of 

these interesting branches of Science, can be had at2, 5, 10, 20, 

0, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogst to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London; also, Geological Maps, H 





po Tennant gives Practical Instruction in Geology and Mine- 
‘ogy. 





NOTICE of REMOVAL.—Mr. W. ALrorD 
LLOYD announces that his AQUARIUM Business is now 
removed from St. John Street Road to specially arringed and 
more commodious Premises, Nos. 19 and 20, Portlnd Road, 
Regent's Park, London, and that his future stock ef LIVING 
MARINE ANIMALS and SEA-WEEDS will be much nore varied 
and extensive than heretofore. A detailed List is ready, and may 
behadon application. Sole Agent for the celebrated Tanks of 


Messrs. Saunders and Wool i 2 
of London, oolcott,as used by the Zoological Society 


[HE AQUARIUM, MARINE and FRESH- 

ra WATER.—Living Marine Animals, Sea-Weeds, Sea- Water, 
‘anks, Glasses, Specific Gravity Tests, Valisneria, md every other 
pes ced oo = sper pe Eon nig Aquaria, ON SALE. 

oe choice stock of MOUNTED SEA-WEEDS. - 

PHYTES, and FERNS for the Herbarium. wesg 

W. Alford Lioyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent's Park, 
mdon, removed from St. John Street Road. 


TO BOTANISTS. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, large quantities 


of the aquatic plant VALISNERIA SPIRALIS either in 
England or from the Continent. Apply, with terms, to Mr. 


ud ortiand Road, Regent’s Park, 








_— Luoxp, Nos. 19 and 20, PB 
: BOTANIC GARDENS, EDINBURGH. 
ARINE and FRESHWATER AQUARIA. 


PorTIONS oF THE LIBRARIES OF THE LATE Riout Hon. Sir GeorGe 

ENRY Rose, AND OF THE LATE Ricut Hon. Georce Rose, anp 

THE THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY OF A LATE 
LearNep Proressor oF Divinity. 


i ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary P and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 2nd of 
dune, 1856, and Two following Days, at One o'clock precisely, the 
THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of a late 
LEARNED PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, including Biblia Poly- 
glotta Waltoni et Castelli Lexicon Heptaglotton, 8 vols.; Novum 
Testamentum Gracum, cura Wetstenii, 2 vols.; Calasii Concor- 
dantia,4 vols.; Meursii Opera, 12 vols.; Cave, Historia Literaria, 
2 vo's.; Suiceri Thesaurus Patristicus, 2 vols.; Dugdale’s History 
of St. Paul's ; Johannis Chrysostomi Opera Omnia, Editio Bene- 
dictina repetita, 13 vols.; Universal History, 65 vols.; Breviarium 
Romanum; Missale Romanum; Portiforium Sarisburiense, &c. 
To which are added Portions of the Libraries of the late Right 
ao Sir George Henry Rose, and of the late Right Hon. George 
ose. 
May be viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had, if in 
the country, on receipt of ''wo Stamps. 





THE veRY ImporTANT CoLtEcTION oF THE WorRKS OF HOLLAR AND 
FalrHorne, FORMED BY THE LATE Cot. DuRRANT. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connec ed with the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURS- 
DAY, June 5th, and following day, at One precisely each day, 
the very choice COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, by Wen- 
ceslaus Hollar and William Faithorne, formed by the late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Durrant, and comprising nearly the whole of the 
most important works of those admirable artists. The prints are 
in the most exquisite condition, and have formed the chief orna- 
ments of the principal collections that have been dispersed during 
the greater portion of the first half of the present century. Cata- 
logues are now ready. 


May be viewed Three Days before the sale, and Catal had, 


This dey, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ACON’S ESSAYS: Wir ANNOTATIONS 
By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MY GRANT; or, the One Motive. A Tale 


designed principally for the Teachers of the Children of the 
Poor. 


Oxford, and 377,Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 








PLAIN EDITION. 


Now ready, 
HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; con- 
taining 48 plain plates and coloured frontispiece. Flexible 
Boards, price 6s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Now ready, 
FERN ALLIES ; a Supplement to the Ferns 
of Great Britain. Flexible Boards, 31 plates; full coloured, 
18s.; partly coloured, 9s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, &c. 
On the Ist of May, 
BE TISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible Boards, crown 8vo, with 28 
plates. Fullcoloured,7s.; plain, 5s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





BOY'S OWN JOURNAL, ld. WEEKLY. 
OY’S OWN JOURNAL, One Penny, will 


4 commence on SATURDAY, June 14, and be continued 
weekly. 
S.0. Beeton, Publisher, 18, Bouverie Street, London. 





if in the country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





EXcEEDINGLY CHOICE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES 
AND WORKS OF ART FORMED BY THAT WELL-KNOWN AMATEUR, 
FREDERICK BOOCKE, Esq. 

\ ESSRS.. S. LEIGH .SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works of Art, have the honour to announce that they have re- 
ceived instructions te SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, 
Wellington Street, Strand, about the middle of June, the 
Valuable Collection of ANTIQUITIES AND WORKS OF ART 
et that Eminent Amateur, Frederick Boocke, Esq. Among the 
objects may be mentioned, an Etruscan Gold Necklace of the 
highest character of Art, and considered to be the finest i 


Will be published on June 1, 1856, the First number of 


PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE 
BOOK OF PSALMS. (Prayer-Book version.) To be 
issued in Monthly Parts, price ls. each, and to be completed in 
Two Volumes, fcap. 8vo. 
J. H. and J. Parker, Oxford; and 377, Strand, London. 





Just published in fep., price !s., by post, Is. 1d. 


EALTH, WORK, AND PLAY. Sugges- 
tioe. by HENRY TY. ACLAND, M.D., F.R.S. 
*,* Aliso a Cheaper Edition, price 6d., by post 7d. 
J. H. and J. Parker, Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 





known, found in the Marais of Tuscany, in 1853—a Pair of Gold 
Breelets of minute grain work, elaborately ornamented with 
figures of the highest finish and quality—an Etruscan Gold Ring, 
motnted with scarabeeus, and many other important examples in 
Goli—a Mirror in Solid Silver, trom Pompeii, with embossed 
borier, and as fine as when it proceeded from the hands of th 

Artificer—a Vase in Silver, 5 inehes in di , of the Ptol i 

period, subject, the sacred Ibis destroying the Vermin on the 
banks of the Nile, of the highest interest and rarity—a very beau- 
tiful Fresco from Pompeii, of Phaedra seated receiving the news 
of the death of Hippolytus, painted with brilliant colours—a 
magnificent Ivory Triptych of the XIV. Century, and a Diptych 
ofa later period—a very finely enamelled Medieval Ornament for 
the neck—a Solid Gold Russian Cup of the XV. century, inlaid 
with enamel, and set with Rubies and Sapphires, given by the 
Czar Ivan Basilewitch, the Cruel, to his wife Anastasia, who was 
the ancestress of the present Imperial House, an object of con- 
siderable value—a choice Cameo of Augustus in Opal, and many 
other fine gems and antique precious stones—a Mosaic of unsur- 
passed skill, with design of the most masterly character- a beau- 
tiful Collection of Greek and Roman Glass, considered almost 
unique as regards form, colour, and irridescence—Greek and 
Roman Figures in Solid Silver—two fine Roman Swords and 
other Arms, with many other examples illustrative of high Art 
and Antiquity. 





Catalogues are nearly ready. 





Post 8vo, prite 3s. 6d., cloth, 


N THE NATURE, TREATMENT, and 
PREVENTION of CONSUMPTION, and incidentally of 
SCROFULA ; with a Demonstration of the Cause of the Disease. 
By HENRY M‘CORMAC, M.D., Consulting Physician to the 
Belfast General Hospital. Author of the ‘‘ Methodus Medendi,” 
“Moral Sanatory Economy,” “ Treatise on Fever.” 

“We have dwelt on the subject at some length, but not more 
than its great importance and the justly high position of the 
author demand.”—Dvusiin Mep. Press. 

“We are grateful that bis very luminous arguments are calen- 
lated to make us reflect, and put our own practice again to the 
unerring test of experience.”—MepicaL TimES AND GazeTrTe. 

“* We earnestly commend Dr. M‘Cormac’s observations to the 
attention of all who would prevent disease, rather than incur the 
pain and risk of its eradication.”—Derry STANDARD. 

“* With respect to air, he has urged its value with a strength, a 
reiterative force, and a variety of illustration, which, we think, 





6 have never been matched by any other writer.” — Betrast 

POUND ANDERS AND WOOLCOTT, 54, DOUGHTY STREET, | Mercury. 

the Socn (ING, LONDON, Manufacturers of the Glass Tanks in “Dr. M‘Cormac believes that he has discovered the true cause 
logical Gardens, Regent’s Park ; in the Royal Zoological | of ption, and that it isnot, as usually believed, an heredi- 


ens. Dublin; Rotanic Gardens, Edinburgh ; nt 
‘gh ; the Conservato: 
} hee ged the Duke of Devonshire, Chiswick; and pier od 
“ane Sh par the kingdom, have constantly on hand, 
br eons on, GLASS TANKS, of all sizes, for the Marine 
to all par =lppeigh Seattan,_Thewe Tanks can be safely forwarded 
g 0! ces may be had on application to th 
above address, where also the Tauke may be seen. aM 


This day, 





DVENTURES OF A SUMMER EVE. 
Feap. frocat, agg Books. By WILLIAM G. T. BARTER. 


pson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill, 


tary taint, but arises from a vice in the respiratory process.”— 
LEADER. 


“Dr. M‘Cormac’s conclusions are most novel, of i b} 


INTON’S SCENERY OF GREECE and its 
ISLANDS. Fifty Plates, on Steel, with a Tourand Map, in 
One Handsome Volume, royal 4to, Artists’ India proofs, cloth 
lettered, 4 guineas. Demy,2 guineas. See Reviews in ‘ Athe- 
neum,’ ‘ Leader,’ ‘ Herald,’ ‘ Observer,’ ‘ Globe,’ &c. 
Longman and Co., and the Author, 7, Lodge Place, St. John’s 
Wood Road. 





THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
On Friday next, in One Volume, vo, with Flans, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


HStORY OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 
and of the Thirty Years’ War up to the King’s Death. 
With some Account of its Conclusion by the Peace of Westphalia 
in 1648. By B. CHAPMAN, M.A., Vicar of Letherhead. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF MRS. PHTLLIPSON’S 
POEMS. 


Just published, in One Volume, fean. Svo, with Portrait, 
price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ONELY HOURS: Poems. By Caroline 
GIFFARD PHILLIPSON. 
John Moxon, 28, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
X.0.Y.5. Being a Summary of Scripture 


+ Witness to Jesus Christ as the Son of Godand the Saviour of 
Men. By F. E. GRETTON, B.D., Rector of St. Mary’s, Stamford, 
and Head Master of Stamford Grammar School. 

London: Rivington. Stamford: Langley. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, pp. 330, price 7s. 6d. 


LFF: Iis Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. 
By LEO H. GRINDON, Lecturer on Botanyat the Royal 
School of Medicine, Manchester, Author of “* Figurative Lan- 
guage,” &c. 

London: Whittaker and Co. Manchester: Dunnill and Palmer. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 
F.K.S.E. 
On June 6th, in feap, cloth, price 6s. 


([HE LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS ; or, 


Lessons from the Life of Joseph. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








importance in their practical consequences, and worthy of the 
most earnest attention on the part, not only of his professional 
brethren, but of all his kindred of the stock of Adam.”—Norruern 
Wuie. 


London: Longmans, Churchill, and Bailliere. 





Oh June 6th, in post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Sd. 


RTHA, BY FREDRIKA BREMER. 





Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in one thick handsome volume, cloth, price 88.64: ; 
silk, 12s. 6d. 

her Daughter, Mrs. CRESSWELL. 

strong and fragrant. . You may-proceed by the 

sickle, to cut down acre after acre, and all that is removed is 

ply so much by way of specimen of Wiiat i 


TIsH BANNER. 





remains betrind,” -) 35° 
In this volume she (Mrs. Fry) will Hive for ages to Be ae 


eros: 


MEMOIR of ELIZABETH FRY: By -. 


“The book admits not of analysis. It resemblesa a &fVlover, bs 
theon the, ©" 
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NEW WORKS. 
Popular History of Palms 


and their Allies. By Dr. Brertnoip Szx- 
MANN, F.L.S. With 20 tinted chromo-land- 
scapes. 10s. 6d. 


“Dr. Seemann’s personal acquaintance with tropical vege- 
tation enables him to speak with confidence respecting much 
of the matter contained in the volume, besides which he in- 
forms the reader that he has been very greatly assisted by 
many distinguished botanical travellers and others ; with 
such advantages, aided by a ready pen, Dr, Seemann has pro- 
duced a book, small if we look to its cubical contents, but 
large if it is measured by the amount of valuable information 
contained in it; nor is it an a to say that it is the 
first book on the subject from the hand of one qualified to 
deal with it in its many aspects.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

“Describes their physiology, distribution, properties, and 
uses, mingling descriptions ofthe regions where they grow. 
The volume is also illustrated by numerous coloured engrav- 
ings, and it contains lists of the Palms cultivated in our gar- 
dens,” —Spectator. 


Popular Geography of Plants ; 
or, a Botanical Excursion round the World. 
By E. C. Edited by Professor DauBENY. 20 
tinted chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


“The ‘Popular Geography of Plants’ is an excellent book 
describing, in a simple and very interesting manner, the dis 
tribution of plants throughout the several regions and cli- 
mates of the world. It has the advantage of being edited by 
Dr. Daubeny, the Professor of Botany and Rural Economy in 
the University of Oxford, and appears to be in every way wor- 
thy of his name.”—Mornin- « .dvertiser. 

“A most attractive a~ _zreeable summary of vegetable 
history. The zones of the earth, beginning with the polar 
and ending with the equa. vrial, are taken in their order, and 
the character of their vegetation is described. For the truth- 
fulness of the descriptic 1s given Dr. Daubeny pledges his 
high reputation, and recommends ‘the book as one likely 
to supply a void in the popular scientific literature of the 
day.’ ”—Guardian, 

“The treatise on Popular Geography is the best manual of 
that important science that has yet been published. The book 
presents to the fancy of the reader a series of pictures, intro- 
ducing him in succession to the vegetation of different climes, 
and imparting to him some faint participation at least in those 
emotions which a traveller in the same regions would be likely 
to experience. This valuable manual is brought out in a 
style of much elegance, and profusely adorned with coloured 
engravings.’ —Post, 


Popular History of Birds, 


their. classification and habits. By Apam 
Waite, F.L.S. 20coloured plates. 10s. 6d, 


“The descriptions are as beautiful as the birds themselves 
and the highly coloured illustrations are as glowing as the de- 
scriptions. From the eagle to the titmouse we have ample 
details told in brief space.” —Atheneum. 

* “Mr. White’s ‘History of Birds’ is a very agreeable and in- 
structive book ; popular, yet sufficiently scientific. The book 
is fully illustrated with coloured plates of a superior kind. 
The popularity of its character and the elegance of its plates 
render the volume well adapted for a gift-book.”—Spectator. 

“This is another of Mr. Reeve’s excellent series, which has 
already given us popular histories of Plants, Palms, Ferns, 
Field Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Mollusca, Ornithology, 
and many others, and promises to add accounts of Fishes, 
Fossils, Insects, British Lichens, British Crustacea, and other 
natural marvels, toits already extended list. Theillustrations 
are not the least attractive part of these volumes ; they are nu- 
merous and beautiful, the colours of the various species, etc., 
being given with great brilliancy.”—Sun. 


Popular Garden Botany ; 
a Faniiliar Description of Plants, suitable for 
cultivation in Gardens. By Aanzs Catiow. 
20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


“The volume on ‘Popular Garden Botany’ should bein the 
hands of every one who wishes to possess a fair and accurate 
knowledge of floricultural pursuits without being compelled 
to wade through dense details of complex theory; and these 
pages contain all the information necessary for those who take 

terest and find amusement in a garden. The style is con- 
cise and simple, yet giving enough of science to qualify its in- 
structions. It treats of most hardy and half-hardy flowers, 
and gives the best method of producing and rearing them, 
The twenty coloured plates illustrating the work are alone 
worth the price.”—Sun. 

“This book has been comprehensively and carefully exe- 
outed, and the beautiful coloured plates which accompany the 
text greatly assist in carrying out theplan ofinstruction which 
has-been.adopted.”—Morning Advertiser, 





London: Lovett Rexve, 5, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, 





CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; | 


Figures and Descriptions 
OF THE 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 
SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION, 

By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 
*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each con- 
taining Eight Plates. Price 10s, 

[Part 153, just published, 





In Monographs: 


POATMEE, sie sccisncsicssssosenscesscuntsntss 
ACHATINELLA 
AMPHIDESMA,...... 
BROR  ccccose 

ARTEMIS . 
Buccinum 
Buus .... 
Buia 
CaRDITA . 
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CRASSATELLA ... 
Cyprea 
CYPRICARDIA ... 
DELPHINULA ... 
Do.ium ... 
Donax... 
EBURNA ....s. 
FAscriouaRia ... 
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ee 


FissurELLA ... 
PD vcs sstaves 
GLAUCONOME... 
Hatiomis...... 

Harpa... 


HINNITES ... 
TsocarDIA ... 
Lucina ... 
LutTraRia 
MANGELIA ... ‘ 
MESALIA } 

Darr eorccepveonses sesennnesecseecennne 
MEMIEA: sc scasyendeksasosatasveeccepabersuccses 
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DOTH ARSON 
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OLIVA .... 
ONISCIA 

PaLupomvus 
PaRTULa ... 
PATELLA, ...00ccccececceees 
PECcTEN 
PEctTuNcULUS 
Pxorvus 
PLEUROTOMA ... 
PTEROCERA...... 
PURPURA ...... 

PyYRUvLa .... 
RANELLA... 
RIcrInvta .. 
RostELLARIA 
SrromBvs 
STRUTHIOLARIA ... 
TURBINELLA 
TRITON ... 
TurRBO 
TURRITELLA ... 
WORUEA .cccsscessenss 
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The following Genera are nearly ready in Monographs :— 


SPONDYLUS. NAVICELLA. 
NERITA. SIPHONARIA, 
NERITINA. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
This day is published. price 7s. 6d., in cloth, i 


rTAsso AND LEONORA. The Comments. 


riesof Ser Pantaleone degli Gambacorti, Gen if 
to the August Madama Leonora D’Este. » Gentleman Usher 


By the same Author, 


CLARINDA SINGLEHART. 

OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. 

CLAUDE, THE COLPORTEUR. 
_MADAME PALISSY. 2nd_ Edition, post 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHERRY AND VIOLET. 2nd Eaitiop 
7s. 6d., antique. ‘ 


MARY POWELL. 28rd Edition. Uniform, 
EDWARD OSBORNE. 2nd Edition. Uni- 


form. 


MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. 2nd Edition, Uni- 
form. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


DR. CUMMING’S SCRIPTURE READINGS, 
Shortly, Complete in 1 vol., price 6s. cloth, 

ABBATH EVENING READINGS ON 
\O THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of the National Scottish 
Church, Crown Court. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS, Complete, price 20s, 
ST. MATTHEW, 5s. ST. MARK, 3s. ST. LUKE, 6s, 87, 
JOHN, 6s. 

THE ROMANS to be published in monthly parts. 

THE DAILY LIFE; or, Precepts and Pre- 


scriptions for Christian Living. Third Edition. In feap., cloth, 
price 5s. 


CHRIST OUR PASSOVER; or, Thoughts 
onthe Atonement. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
THE HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT 
DISCUSSION. New Edition, with Index. (Shortly, 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
F Vol. 143,for JUNE. Price Two Shillings. 


‘i HEIRESS OF BRUGES, ByT. C. 


GRATTAN, Esq. Author of “ Jaqueline of Holland,” &. 
Also by the same Author, in this series, 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS. Price 1s. 6d. 
AGNES de MANSFELT. Price 1s. 6d. 


London: Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
Vol. 142. Price Is. 6d. 


\VHE PHANTOM REGIMENT; or, Stories 
of “Ours.” By JAMES GRANT, Author of “ The Romance 
of War,’ &c. 

The Author states at the conclusion of this book, ‘‘ These tales 
and episodes have lightened and beguiled our mess-table in old 
Gibralta*, and if they please my readers, and win from them but 
half the praise they havé won from my light-hearted and brave 
brother officers, my task in collecting them will be more than 
recompeised.” This racy collection of military stories forms the 
142nd volume of “The Parlour Library,” a series renowned in 
every pert of the world for its unrivalled selection of the best 
works of fiction in the English language. 

London: Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row; and at every 
Railway in the Kingdom. 





MR. HUNT'S 
pen UTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

No. £, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, i 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
success for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
approbationand support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Authorities. : ; : 

Mr. Hunt gives the advantage of residential accommodation to 
his Pupils, ard has placed his Institution on such a basis Crh 
there should no Ionger be a possibility of so pure and successfu 
a practice beiag confounded with the empiricism of Charlatans 
and ignorant Imitators. “ 

For a Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
HUNT, M.RB.S.L., Author of a “Treatise on the Cure of Stam- 
mering,” &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. 

Forwarded free, for value in postage stamps. 


HATS TO HUSBANDS. A Revelation of 
the Man-Midwife’s Mysteries. By GEORGE MORANT, 
Second Edition. 
“Sit you down 
And let me wring your heart, for so I shall 
If it be made of penetrable stuff; 
If damned custom have not brazeditso, 
That it be proof and bulwark against sense. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 





late Grenadier Guards. 





“This great work is intended to embrace a plete de- 
scription and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals; 
and so far as we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the 
large expectations that have been formed respecting it. The 
figures of the shells are all of full size: in the descriptions a 
careful analysis is given of the labours of others; and the 
author has apparently spared no pains to make the work a 
standard authority on the subject of which it treats,”— 

theneum. 





5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





\VHE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE MAGA- 
ZINE for JUNE. No. VI. Price 1s. 
ConTENTS. 
1, THACKERAY AND CURRER BELL. 
2. CARLYLE. Chapter III. Another Look at the “Lamp 
of the Old Year.” “ 
3. RUSKIN AND “ THE QUARTERLY. a 
4. FROUDE’S “ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. " 
6. POETRY: “THE SINGING OF THE POET, 
London: Bell and Daldy, Fleet Street. ’ 
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In a few days will be published, with 22 Coloured Plates, 400 Figures, price 10s. 6d. 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 
Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





———_—————_ 


Preparing for publication, uniform with “REMAINS OF PAGAN SAXONDOM,” in Parts at 2s. 6d. each, 


RELIQUES OF THE CELTIC, ROMANO-BRITISH, 
AND ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS, 


IN VARIOUS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 
By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 
Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 


The Work will be issued, from time to time, with as much expedition as the careful colouring of the Plates will permit. 
It will contain some of the choicest examples of ancient art of the three periods, accompanied by letter-press descriptions, 





JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE. 





Just Published, royal 4to. Part II. 


FLORA OF TASMANTA. 


BY JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
With 20 Plates. £1 11s, 6d. Coloured; £1 1s. Plain. 





Also, now ready, 


INSECTA BRITANNICA, 


DIPTERA. VOL. III. 
BY FRANCIS WALKER, F.LS. 
With 10 Plates, 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





BERWICK-ON-TWEED, 26th February, 1856. 


THE LATE GEO. JOHNSTON, M.D., LL.D. 


A very general desire having been expressed that the name of this distinguished man should not pass away without 
the feelings of affectionate reverence with which he was regarded being embodied in some permanent form, a few of his 
friends here were formed into a Committee with that object: but their attention having been solicited to a number of pro- 
Jects, a Meeting of the Committee, to determine the most advisable method of applying the Fund that may be raised by 
Subscriptions, was held this day. 

,_,,And after hearing and discussing the various plans and suggestions, as well from friends at a distance as from those 

hey de and neighbourhood, it was resolved unanimously that the fittest destination of the Subscription Fund would 
follows :— 

& (1st. To erect a Marble Tablet to his Memory in the Parish Church. 

2nd. To found an Annual Prize or Prizes, to be awarded to the most distinguished pupils of the Berwick Grammar 
School, where Dr. Johnston received his early education, and of which he was a Trustee. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS UP TO THIS DATE. 





Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P., Recorder of Berwick. £10 10 0| Rev. T. M. Dickson, Grammar School ... - 00 
D.C. Majoribanks, isq., M.P, see eee eee eee 1010 0] Mrs. Robertson and Family, Tweedmouth ... 5 00 
John Forster, 2 en 1010 0} Rev. John Cairns, A.M., Berwick ... 3 30 
Matthew Forster, Esq., late M.P. ... ... ... ... 1010 0] Thomas Bogue, Esq., Berwick ‘as 3 3 0 
James Losh, Esq., Judge of Northumberland ,. | Messrs. W. and E. Willoby, Berwick 330 
County Court HA Se ee ee 10 ©] Joshua Alder, Esq., Newcastle . 23230 
Rev. G. H. Hamilton, Vicar of Berwick ... ... 1010 0| Mr. Wm: Paulin, Berwick poe ae Oe 22 0 
Robert Home, Town Clerk... ... uw. «2 1010 0} Frederick D. Dyster, Esq., Fenby ... ... ... 200 
Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., Wallington ws «+ 10 0 0] Archd. Hepbron, Esq., Koss, Herefordshire 110 
v.W. Compton, Lundie ... ... .. 10 0 0} C.C. Babington, Esq., Cambridge... ... 110 
Pat ert Ramsey, Esq., Mayor, Berwick ... 5 5 O| Mr. W.G. Carr, Berwick ... ees 110 
x tick Clay, Esq., Sheriff, Berwick 5 5 O|} Dr. Stuart, Kelso oy ares 100 
a RG RE oss sie ccc ass ce, BO OL Berwick, Horton ... ... ... 100 
ts. Forster, Sanson Seal see eee ee ase eee)=6© 5 6H 60 | Archd, Jerdan, Esq., Mossburnford 010 6 
i or Beq., Sanson Seal ... 5 5 0 _ 
- C. Clarke, Esq., Berwick 500 £161 1 6 

Rev. T. H. Steel, Harrow... ... ... 5 00 








Subscriptions may be remitted or intimated to Mr. Wa. Pavtry, Walls, Berwick, the Treasurer, The Branches 
ofthe Union and District Banks at Berwick have also kindly agreed te eclive Subscriptions, 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for JUNE, 
1856. No. CCCCLXXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
THE ATHELINGS: or, THE THREE GIFTS.—Part I. 
WINTER SKETCHES ; or. LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 
THE OLD AND NEW STYLE AT OXFORD. 
METAMORPHOSES: A Tale.—Part II. 


TRAVELS IN CIRCASSIA. 


THE PORCH AND THE GARDEN: A Dialogue. 


THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


SPECULATIONS ON THE FUTURE—OUR ALLIANCES. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





(NOLBURN’S NEW 


MONTHLY MAGA. 


ZINE. Edited by W. Harrison Ainswortn, Esq. 


Contents for June. 


No. CCCCXXVIT. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. By CYRUS REDDING. 
THE MISSING LETTER. By the Author of “The Unholy 


Wish.” 


MERIVALE'S ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. By SIR 


NATHANIEL, 
THE FOOD OF PARIS. 


INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS. By 


E. P. ROWSELL. 


COUSIN CARL. By Mrs. BUSHBY 
EARL SIWARD. By JAMES PAYN. 
HIsTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. By ALEX- 


ANDER ANDREWS. 
LIFE IN BRAZIL. 


FERNS AND THEIR ALLIES. 

TO THE CUCKOO. By MARY C. F. MONCK. 

THE LAST OF MOORE’S JOURNAL AND DIARY. 
PILGRIMAGES TO THE FRENCH PALACES.’ By FLO- 


RENTIA. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BEX TLEY’S MISCELLANY.—Price 
HALF-A-CROWN. 
Coxtents For June. No. CCXXXIV. 

THE JOINT-STOCK BANKER. A Tale of the Day. By 
DUDLEY COST&LLO. Chap. VIII.—A Kind Patron. IX, 
—An Old Acquaintance. X.—An Ally. 

GUIZOT’S RICHARD CROMWELL. 

DISJOINTED GOSSIP FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 


BIG POND. By the Auth 
A WINTER IN KERTCH. 
THE PHYSICIAN'S HOME. 
LAKE NGAMI. 

KY-WAYS OF HISTORY: 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY: 


THEGMS 


of “‘ Our Cousin Veronica.” 


“THOUGHTS AND APOPH- 


THE STORY OF THE SEA ANEMONE. 


HEROINE- WORSHIP. 


RE-OPENING OF HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. By MONKSHOOD. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





PRE ‘DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 


ZINE. No. CCLXXXII. 


. June, 1856. Price 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
I. PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 
Il. THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. Chaps. XXII., 


XXIII.. and XXIV. 
III. PADIOLOGY. 


IV. AN OCTAVE OF POETS. 
V. THE DARRAGH. Chaps. III. and IV. 
VI. KADISHA: or, THE FIRST JEALOUSY. PartII. 
VII. STEWART’S LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
VIII. THE PROTECTORATE OF RICHARD CROMWELL. 


IX. THE BURGOMASTER 


X. THE GREAT FAIR OF OBERONOPOLIS. 


XI. MOONLIGHT. 


XII. SONNEtS BY JAMES EDMESTON. 
XIII. CLUB TALK IN LONDON. 


INDEX. 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co., Grafton Street; Hurst and 
Blackett, London ; John Menzies,61, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 


Sold by all Rooksellers. 


Price 8$4., 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS, 


Part XXIX 


JUNE, 1856. 


ConTENTS. 


The Gipsies of the Danube. 

The Rocks at Low Water. In 
Two Parts.— Part I. 

The Belgians—Their King and 
Great People. : 

A Family on the Wing: a Tale. 

Gardens of Old Rome. 

Thé Value of a Pin. ; 

Occasional Note — Road-Drain- 


ing. 

Poetry and Miscellanea. 

Wholesale Philanthropy. 

The Rocks at Low Water. In 
Two Parts.—Conclusion. 

Hakodadi. 

Myra’s Wish: a Fairy Tale. 

Theodore, King of Corsica. 

Electricity. 

Poetry and Miscellanea. 

Street Ballads of the War. 

Experiments on the Generation 
of Insects. 

The Kris: a Tale. From the 
German. 

Material and Intellectual Life 
in Brussels. 





Needles. 

Megaspili. 

A Canadian Grace Darling. 

Miscellanea. 

The Literary Leviathan. 

Mistakes about Snakes. 

The Painter and his Pupil: a 
Flemish Story. 

Tes! imonials to Character. 

Curiosities of Our Post Office. 

College Life in Finland 

Assimilation of Thermome- 


ters. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 
John Broadfoot and other Ano- 
malies. 
The Fur Hunters of the Far 


est. 
The Mysterious Upholsterer. 
The Man with Four Senses. 
The Month: Science’ and 


Art. 
The Martello Tower. 
Rallantine’s Poems. 
Miscellanea. 


W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh ; and all 


Booksellers. 








On June Ist, price Sixpence, 


(HE BAPTIST MAGAZINE. No. 222. 


The June Number of this improving Magazine contains 


many interesting Papers by Professor Curtis, 


W. E. Tayler, &c. 


Reviews. Home Intelligence, Annual Meetings of the Baptist 
Union, Bible Translation Society, &c. &€. 
The January Number, with Portrait of Rev. C. M. BIRRELL of 
Liverpool, may still be had, only Sixpence. 
Houlston and Btoneman; 65, Paternoster Row. 
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THE) LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











13, Great Martsonover Srezer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


THE REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G., &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. bound. 

“ Here are two more goodly volumes onthe English Court; 
volumes full of new sayings, pictures, anecdotes and scenes— 
clearing up much secret history.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

“ Invaluable, as showing the true light in which many of the 
stirring events of the Regency are to be viewed. The lovers of 
Court gossip will also find not a little for their edification and 
amusement.”—Literary Gazette. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of 
South Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 
Royal 8vo. Embellished with upwards of Fifty Illustrations, 
representing Sporting Adventures, subjects of Natural History, 
Landscape Scenes, &c., with a Map. 30s. bound. 

“*One of the most important geographical works that have 
lately appeared. The continual sporting adventures, and other 
remarkable occurrences, intermingled with the narrative of 
travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, 
indeed, a good book of travels ought always to be. The illustra- 
tions by Wolf are admirably designed, and most of them represent 
scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gérard or Gordon 
Cumming.”—Lirerary Gazerre. 


A SUMMER IN NORTHERN 


EUROPE ; including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
the Aland Islands, Gothland, &c. By SELINA BUNBURY, 
Author of “Life in Sweden,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“A very lively and agreeable book of travels, full of sketches 
of national characters and descriptions of scenery, given in a 
pleasing and entertaining style. To all who wish for a gay 
and varied panorama of northern life and scenery, and for a 
work full of information and entertainment, we recommend these 
volumes, as among the most lively and generally attractive travels 
that have lately appeared.”—Sun. 


“A very welcome contribution to the reading of the season.”’— 
EXAMINER. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


ENGLISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ Ex- 
perience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a LADY 
VOLUNTEER. 2 vols., with [itstrations, 2is. bound. 


TRAVELS IN:PERSIA, 


GEORGIA, AND KOORDISTAN; with Sketches of the 


Cossacks and the Caucasus. By Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 
3 vols. 


JOURNAL OF ADVENTURES 


with the BRITISH ARMY, from the Commencement of the 
War to the Fall of Sebastopol. By GEORGE CAVENDISH 
TAYLOR, late 95th Regiment. 2vols. 21s. 


The HOLY PLACES; A Narrative 
of TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND 
PALESTINE. By HANMER L.DUPUIS. With Notes on 
the Dispersed Canaanite Tribes, by Joseph Dupuis, late 
British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and Tunis. 2 vols., with Illus- 
trations, 21s. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE. By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, Twenty-five 
Years Governor of the House of Correction at Cold Bath 
Fields, 2 vols. (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The SORROWS of GENTILITY. 


By Miss JEWSBURY, 2 vols. 


“A remarkably good novel, well written, amusing, sensible, 
and firm to its purpose. The story is constructed with much care, 
and the characters developed in the course of it are various and 
natural. Miss Jewsbury has written, in short,a simple and right- 
minded book, in which the old power of her craft, as a novelist 


who can retain firmly the interest of hey,reqders, is amply shown.” 
—EXaMINER. 


VEILED HEARTS. By the 


Author of “‘ The Wife’s Trials.” 2 vols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


By the Author of “‘ The Head of the Family,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The author’s best work." —Critic. 
“ A very good and interesting novel."—EXaMINER. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. 
By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 3 vols. 
“This work is singularly interesting.”—Lirerary GazetrTe. 


MARGARET and her BRIDES- 


MAIDS. By the Author of “ Woman's Devotion.” 3 vols. 


LILLIESLEAF; the Concluding 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND 
of Sunnyside. A-New and Cheaper Edition, complete in one 
Volume, 10s. 6d. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


EVELYN MARSTON. 


Author of “‘ Emilia Wyndham.” 


By the 





NEW WORKS. 





1, 
SHAKSPEARE’S ENGLAND; or, 
Sketches of Social History during the Reign of Elizabeth, 
By G. W. THORNBURY. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 


2. 

MOORE’S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, 
and CORRESPONDENCE, Edited by the Right Hon. Lord 
JOHN RUSSELL, M.P, Vols, VII. and VIII. Price 21s. 


3. 
Rev. C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY of 
the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, Vols. IV. and V. Augus- 
tus, Caius, Tiberius, Claudius. Price 32s, 


4, 
MEMOIRS, &c. of JAMES MONTGO- 
MERY. By JOHN HOLLAND and JAMES EVERETT, 
Vols. V. and VI. Post 8vo. Price 21s, 


5. 
HUDSON and KENNEDY’S ASCENT 
of MONT BLANC by a New Route and without Guides, 
Post 8vo, Map and Plates, 5s. 


6. 
AULDJO’S ASCENT of MONT 


BLANC, Reprinted, with Plate of Perilous Positions, in the 
“Traveller’s Library.” 16mo, 1s. 


a 
DIARY of a JOURNEY to the EAST, 
in the Autumn or 1854, By WILLIAM BEAMONT, Esq. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 


8. 
LIFE in the TRENCHES BEFORE 
SEBASTOPOL, By MAJOR WHITWORTH PORTER, 
Royal Engineers. Feap. 8vo. Price 5s, 


9. 

CRESY’S ENCYCLOPADIA of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. Second Edition, with above 3000 Wood- 
cuts, and a SUPPLEMENT. 8vo, price 63s, The SUP- 
PLEMENT separately, 10s, 6d. 


10. 
CATLOW’S POPULAR CONCHO- 
LOGY: or, the Shell Cabinet arranged. Second Edition, 
with 405 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 14s. 


i, 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES CF 
INSTINCT;; or, Curiosities of Animal Life. By G. GAR- 
RATT. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 

1 


JUNE: A Book for the Country in 
Summer Time. By H.T. STAINTON. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s, 


13. 
THE LOVER’S SEAT: KATHEME. 
RINA; or, Common Things in relation to Beauty, Virtue, 
and Truth, By KENELM HENRY DIGBY. 2vols. feap, 12s. 


14, 

THE DOCTRINE of INSPIRATION: 
Being an Inquiry concerning the Infallibility, Inspiration, 
and Authority of Holy Writ. By the Rev. J. MACNAUGHT, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


1. 
NOSMOS: An Attempt to Demonstrate 
a Central Physical Law in Nature. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


16. 

Diamond Edition of MOORE’S SONGS, 
BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS, uniform with the “ Irish 
Melodies,” and “Lalla Rookh.” In 32mo, with Frontispiece, 

6d 


2s, 6d. 


17. , 

CLINICAL RESEARCHES ON DIS- 

EASE in INDIA. By CHARLES MOREHEAD, M.D., 

Principal of Grant Medical College, Bombay. 2 vols, 8vo., 
42s, 


18, 

ON CALCULOUS DISEASE AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES: being the CROONIAN LECTURES 
for the Year 1856, delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians, By G.OWEN REES, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo, 
5s. 


19, 

ESSAY. on the LIFE and GENIUS 
of THOMAS FULLER: with Selections from his Writings. 
By HENRY ROGERS. Forming Vol. L. (2s, 6d.) or Parts 
101 and 102 (1s. each) of the Traveller’s Library. 


*,* A classified Catalogue of the contents of the Travel- 
ler’s Library (now complete) may be had of Messrs, 
Longman and Co., and ofall Booksellers, 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





[May 31, "4p 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLpy. 
a Sketch of his Life and Works. By JULES BENEDICT’ 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. ; 





NEW EDITION OF DR. J. D. HOOKER'S LAST WoRK, 
Now ready, with 80 Woodcuts, 2 vols., post 8v0, 183. 
HMALAYAN JOURNALS. Being Notes 
of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikhim and Nepal Hima. 


layas, the Khasia Mountains, &c. By JOSEPH 
HOOKER, M.D., R.N., F.B.8. DALTON 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





DR. ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS, 
Now ready, Fourteenth Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
EX QUIRIES concerning the INTELLEC. 
TUAL POWERS, and the INVESTIGATION of TRUTH, 
By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. 
By the same, Tenth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








WORKS BY MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
Eighth Edition, with Plates, Fcap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 

“The style of this astonishing production is so clear and un- 
affected, andconveys with so much simplicity so great a mass of 
profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands of 
every youth the moment he has mastered the general rudiments of 
education.”—QuARTERLY REviEW. 

By the same, 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition, 
Portrait. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 

“We have followed Mrs. Somervillethrough her intellectua 
journey over the globe, delighted and improved by her instruc- 
tion.’—NortH Britisn REvIEWw. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





RECENT WORKS ON GEOLOGY. 
The following works may now be had. 


GILURIA: The History of the Oldest known 


Rocks containing Organic Remains; with a brief Sketch of 
the Distribution of Gold over the Earth. By SIR RODERICK 
I, MURCHISON, D.C.L.,F.R.S., Director-General of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of the United Kingdom. With Coloured Geological 
Map, 38 Plates, and 150 Woodcuts. 8vo, 30s, 


It. 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEO0- 
LOGY ; or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
as Tilustrated by its Geological Monuments. By SIR CHARLES 
LYELL, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised, with 70 
Woodeuts. Svo;1d4s. 


III. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY: or the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrative 
of Geology. By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.B.S. Nini 
revised Edition. With Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LORD ELLESMERE’S POEMS. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 4to, 24s. 


‘THE PILGRIMAGE, and OTHER POEMS. 
By the EARL of ELLESMERE. 

“A plecsant task is before any future Walpole who may be 
disposed to bring down his predecessor’s Catalogue of ‘ Royal and 
Noble Aw:hors’ to the time present. Few names in the modern 
list would figure more agreeably than that of the Earl of Elles- 
mere. Tlis is an agreeable volume, and worthy of the graceful 
poet from whom it emanates."—ATHENZUM. a 

“A very elegant book of verse, luxuriously printed, and includ- 
ing some good wood engravings, has been published by Lord 
Ellesmere. It includes a republication of the pleasant and spirited 
poem on the Holy Land, known as The Pilgrimage, and other 
poems, of which a few have appeared before.” —ExaMINER. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. ee 
Fi MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 
Now ready, with Portrait and carefully compiled Index, 
6 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


e 
HE POETICAL WORKS of LORD BYRON. 
A New Library Edition, beautifully [printed, from the most 
correct text, and Edited with Notes. : oil 
“* This volume, in its editing, deserves the praise we Leeezt a 
upon its predecessors. The introductory notices to the Ak es 4 
pieces contain appropriate matter expressed tersely. Lord By 
Has a most enthusiastic admirer in his editor.”—Pxess. ; 
“Edited with the literary taste and knowledge, the subt ad 
preciation, and the consummate good sense, upon which ae aa 
already more than once remarked. As specimens equally petit 
densation and fulness, the introductions and notes to this edition 
of Byron are examples for imitation in popular literature 
EXAMINER. . 


THE BEAUTIES OF BYRON: being -4 
tions from his Prose and Poetical Writings. 3rd Edition. Feap- 
8vo. 3s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d., Part I. of the 


LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 

Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS. Library eas apd 
gantly printed in demy 8vo, with Steel-plate Frontisp! 
Wood Engravings. 

To be completed in 11 Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, forming 
4 Handsome Volumes. 

In this work, the Prose and Poetical Writings of “oo “—< 
arranged as to illustrate his Life; while his ~— ne Mach 
hand, gives his writings a fresh significancy and a nine oe 
new biographical matter is presented, and for the Seal exasale 
whole history of the Poet has been subjected to a cri i 
nation, both as to facts and as to its moral bearings. 

‘W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 
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REVIEWS. 


Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. 
By Lady Sheil. With Notes on Russia, 
Koords, Toorkomans, Nestorians, Khiva, 
and Persia. Murray. 

Ir is a long time since we met with so plea- 

sant and readable a book of travels as this. 

Following in the track of Clarke, Malcolm, 

Hanway, Porter, Morier, and Moritz Wagner, 

the lively authoress finds abundance of ma- 

terials remaining for her graphic pen. 

In 1849, Lady Sheil accompanied her 
husband in his embassy to Persia, taking the 
route of Poland and Russia. They visited 
Warsaw, where they found wretched quarters 
at a Polish inn, the only tolerable hotel being 
occupied by General Lamoriciére, then envoy 
from President Louis Napoleon to Nicholas. 
The Colonel had the honour of a presentation 
to the Emperor here, of which we have the 
following interesting account :— 

“After alighting at the palace, where only a 
single sentry was to be seen, he was shown into a 
room in which were two officers, one of whom was 
Marshal Paskewitch. He then passed into an- 
other chamber, very simply furnished, where he 
remained, expecting an aide-de-camp to conduct 
him to the Emperor's presence. Soon a tall, portly 
officer, very plainly dressed in uniform, with re- 
markably small epaulettes, entered the room ; and 
it was only after some moments that my husband 
knew he was.in the presence of the descendant of 
Rurie, the mighty autocrat of all the Russias, A 
shake of the hand, accompanied by a gracious 
smile of welcome, did not contribute to undeceive 
my husband, who was not prepared for a reception 
.80 far removed from state and formality. The 
Emperor remained standing during the audience, 
which lasted ten minutes ; he was most gracious 
and affable. He condescended to express regret 
that Colonel S—— should not have come to his 
court at a more favourable moment, alluding to 
his ‘brother,’ to use his Majesty’s own expression, 
whose condition, he said, was hopeless.” 

From Warsaw, our travellers set out for 
‘Kief, the journey being performed in five 
days and nights. The road lies through 
“immense plains, intermingled with prodi- 
gious forests, and enlivened here and there 
with large tracts of cultivation, though with 
a scanty population, which in some of the 
villages consisted entirely of Jews.” Kief is 
the Rome of the Greek church, and contains 
a fine old cathedral (St. Sophia’s), which 
Lady Sheil describes as “a very picturesque 
building, or rather collection of buildings, and 
as rich as abundance of gilding, both inside 
and out, can make it.” She was especially de- 
lighted with the manner in which the service 
wasconducted, and considers thatthe chanting 
of the Russian monks surpassed in effect the 
psalmody of St. Peter's. 

he journey from Kief to Odessa, across 
the steppe, was accomplished in a few 
days with comparative comfort; and 
when they had ‘arrived at the latter 
town, they had the gratification of making 
the acquaintance of Prince Woronzow, of 
whose courtesy they speak in the highest 
terms of praise, and waee magnificent hos- 

Pitality they subsequently enjoyed at his 

Princely palace at Aloupka, in the Crimea. 
“The sight of this gorgeous mansion struck us 

with surprise. We were aware of the magnificence 

of Russian nobles, but did not expect to behold a 

which in size and splendour can vie with the 
most lordly dwellings of England. It is con- 
structed in a style half Gothic, half Moorish. The 





Oriental Hall, as it is designated, is devoted to the 
morning reception of the numerous company which 
is always assembled during the residence of the 
‘Lieutenant of the Emperor,’ and is equally splen- 
did and delightful, overlooking the beautitul gar- 
dens and pleasure-grounds reaching to the sea, of 
which there is a fine prospect. I admired the ex- 
quisite taste with which the vases were filled with 
flowers and fruit, and I was told that the Princess 
had her reception-rooms and boudoir decorated 
every day bya painter with fresh fruit and flowers. 
It well deserves the proud inscription on the Im- 
perial Palace at Delhi, which we afterwards sent 
from Tehran in the most elaborate Persian writing, 
to be affixed over the entrance of this apartment :— 
* Agher ferdows der rooe Zameen ast, 
Hameen asto, hameen asto, hameen ast,’ 
‘If on earth there Eden be, 
It is this, it is this, it is this.’ 

The Prinée’s partiality for Englishmen has 
often been the subject of remark by travel- 
lers. When Lady Sheil visited him, his 
manager or bailiff and his librarian were both 
Englishmen. His estate appears to be man- 
aged in a style that well do honour to 
an Essex squire; everything being “in the 
highest order and perfection.” The Prince 
had introduced the grape vine into the Crimea, 
and had himself vineyards of immense extent, 
etek every species of grape. He had 

rought two Frenchmen from the banks of 
the Garonne, and the Crimean Barsac, Sau- 
terne, and vin de Grave, we are told, are 
exceedingly good, though not quite equal to 
their French prototypes. Again, at Simphe- 
ropol, Lady Sheil and her husband partook 
of the Prince’s generous hospitality. Touch- 
ing at Kertch, they crossed the straits of 
Taman, and proceeded along the line of the 
Kuban, accompanied by an escort of line 
Cossacks, until they reached Stavropol, the 
capital of the Russian districts north of the 
Caucasus. Here is a description of these 
line Cossacks :— 

‘They seem to dress as they best can, though 
they affect as much as possible the appearance of 
Circassians in attire, arms, and mode of fighting, 
so much so as not to be easily distinguishable at a 
short distance from the mountaineers. A ‘pulk’ 
of line Cossacks, with their weather- beaten visages, 
their thick beards, their Circassian caps of black 
sheepskin, resembling a broad low turban, with a 
loose crown of yellow or red cloth ; their motley 
coarse frock-coats with six receptacles for ball- 
cartridges on each breast, like the Circassians ; 
their yaponchas, a short cloak of goatskin with 
long hair, moveable round the neck to face the 
wind and rain from any quarter, present a striking 
spectacle. These line Cossacks are described to be 
the only Cossacks who will fight the Circassians 
on equal terms, or of whom the Circassians have 
the least apprehension. I was told it was a point 
of honour among the Circassians and these rough 
soldiers, that if two parties or two single horsemen 
met, and were in doubt if they were friends or 
foes, a horseman from one side would dash 
out and gallop in a circle to the right, if a 
Circassian ; on which a horseman from the other 
party would immediately imitate this evolution, 
but galloping to the left, if a Cossack, to show he 
was a foe. An eternal war is waged between the 
line Cossacks and the Circassians who inhabit the 
swampy grassy plains between the Kuban and the 
mountains, so favourable for ambush and surprise.” 


Lady Sheil has always a lively apprecia- 
tion of the picturesque or the graceful, and 
the Caucasus afforded her numerous oppor- 
tunities of indulging her taste. At Anamoor, 
she became acquainted with a Mingrelian 
lady, who was married to a person of distine- 
= among the Ossets: she thus describes 

er :— 

‘*She was sitting at the end of a room destitute, 





with the exception of Persian carpets, of all furni- 








ture. She was dressed in the Georgian costume, 
which is very becoming to a young face, but makes 
old people look perfectly frightful. It consists of 
a cap made of coloured silk, embroidered either 
with fgold or pearls, made like a boy’s cap, and 
placed on the top of the head; the hair hangs 
down in tresses, and over it is thrown a light tulle 
veil; the gown opens in front, showing a thin 
handkerchief ; and over the dress is a short pelisse, 
made, if possible, of the richest materials. This 
lady must have been handsome when young. She 
complained of the solitude of her life, as she had 
no children ; and, in going away, begged we would 
leave her our visiting-cards as a souvenir.” 


The book abounds in pleasant little sketches 
of this kind, and also of others which only the 
privileged opportunities and the close obser- 
vation ofa woman can produce. Thus in the 
very ancient and much decayed city of Nakh- 
shewan, which, according to Armenian tra- 
dition, was founded by Noah himself— 
whose grave the inhabitants pretend to point 
out to strangers—she met with the following 
gastronomical exploit, which no doubt will 
amuse some of our readers as much as it did 
the authoress :— 

“ Our hostess,” she says, ‘helped herself to a 
large bowl of soup, fattened in the proportions that 
Russians love, into which she poured half a bottle 
of the fayourite beverage, London stout, adding 
eggs and sugar; after duly amalgamating which 
ingredients, she gave a plate of the fearful mixture 
to her only child, a pretty, delicate-looking, little 
girl, who seemed highly delighted and refreshed 
with the compound.” 

At Julfa, our travellers bade adieu to Russia, 
with feelings of no little gratitude for the 
hospitality and the courtesy which they ex- 
perienced in their long journey. Julfais the 

uarantine station between Persia and the 

ussian territories ; and its quarantine houses, 
or rather caverns, have struck terror into the 
hearts of many a hapless wayfarer. But even 
here the authoress finds something to amuse 
her. The quarantine master obligingly ac- 
pei her with a room in his house, 
in which he acted the host under circumstances 
somewhat trying to his notions of Spanish 
dignity. “It was curious and amusing,” 
says Lady Sheil, “to see him alternately 
serving the soup and washing the plates, 
seated at table. He performed both offices with 
a solemn gravity which only a Spaniard could 
assume, and which entirely overcame the 
feeling of his being engaged in a menial occu- 
pation.” Once arrived in the territory of 
the Shah, our authoress and her female 
domestics—to the great surprise of the latter 
—were obliged to cover their faces with a 
thick veil, for fear lest they might shock the 
prejudices of the Mahomedans. The first 
view of Persia was anything but what a 
poetical young lady would be disposed to 
fancy it ought to: be ; nevertheless, it seems 
that all the lands of the sun are not so bright 
and blossoming as one might imagine after a 
perusal of Tom Moore :— 

‘Sterile indeed was the prospect,” says Lady 
Sheil, ‘‘and unhappily it proved to be an epitome 
of all the scenery in Persia, excepting on the coast 
of the Caspian. A desolate plain, or rather valley, 
bounded on each side by rocky or chalky moun- 
tains still more desolate—not a tree visible except- 
ing the few willows, poplars, and fruit-trees sur- 
rounding the villages thinly scattered over the 
waste. Such is Persia and her scenery in general, 
excepting that sometimes a fine village is to be seen 
smothered in immense gardens, orchards of the 
most delicious fruits, and vineyards. These bright 
spots are, however, not numerous.” 

But though the first glance at the country 
was so unpromising, our authoress had no 
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reason to complain of the ambitious prepara- 
tions to receive the English minister and his 
‘suite, on setting foot in Persia. A governor 
of a province was there ready for the cere- 
mony, with a large retinue and escort. The 
neighbouring villages had also sent their 
troops of feudal cavalry to swell the train. 
A “moving sofa,” covered with bright scar- 
let cloth, supported by two mules, also co- 
vered with scarlet, was provided for Madame, 
as well as Persian vehicles for her domestics. 
Here is a picture of a Persian trooper :— 


*¢A Persian on horseback, prepared for war or 
a journey, is to the eye, at all events, a formidable 
personage. He is armed from top to toe: a long 
gun at his back, a pistol at his waist, another be- 
hind, a sword at his left, a tremendous dagger 
called a kamma at his right, while at his belt dan- 
gles an infinity of horns for various sorts of ammu- 
nition—powder for loading, powder for priming, 
balls, &c. Add to this a swarthy visage half hid 
in a long black beard, a tall cap of lambskin, im- 
mense trousers, boots, red or black, to the knee, a 
shaggy yaponcha on his shoulder, a short chibouk 
under the flap of his saddle, and the Persian horse- 
man is complete.” 

The journey to the capital was something 
like a royal progress, at least according to our 
occidental notions. When the cavaleade ap- 

roached within a few miles of ® town, a 

rge concourse of people, headed by the 
governor, was there invariably to greet 
the English envoy. At one place, the table 
was covered with a handsome European ser- 
vice in plate, glass, and china, “and to 
crown the whole, six bottles of champagne 
displayed their silvery heads, accompanied 
‘by a dozen other bottles of the wines of 

rance and Spain.” At every station, from 
the Aras to Tehran, there was a ream con- 
taining “ several pounds of tea, flanked. by a 
suitable number of loaves of sugar, with a 
whole cargo of sweetmeats, on which the 
‘Persian servants regaled themselves with all 
the greediness of children.” All the cere- 
monies attending their reception, however, 
were not of the same agreeable character. 
Lady Sheil tells us that not only on that oc- 
casion, but also on every succeeding journey 
through Persia, there was a ceremony similar 
to the following, which attended the entrance 
of the party into Marand :— 


‘On approaching the town,” says Lady Sheil, 
*¢T observed an unfortunate cow in the midst of the 
crowd, close to the roadside, held down by the head 
and feet ; when we came within a yard or so of the 
miserable animal, a man brandished a large knife, 
with which he instantly, before there was time for 
interference, severed its head from its body. He 
then ran across our road with the head, allowing 
the blood to flow on our path in torrents, and we 
passed on to encounter a repetition of the same 
cruel rites performed on various sheep. This cere- 
mony was called Korban, or sactifice, these poor 
creatures having been immolated in order that all 
the misfortunes, evils, and disasters, which might 
overtake us, should fall on them ; and fall on them 
they assuredly did. So intent are the Persians on 
the observance of this mark of reverence to power 
and station, that the most rigid prohibition could 
hardly prevent its fulfilment,” 


_ According to Lady Sheil’s account, which, 
by-the-bye, is ‘corroborated by other travel- 
lers, it is impossible to conceive a more dismal 
habitation for men than a Persian city. She 
thus speaks of the city of Tabreez, within 
four miles of which the Colonel was met by 
avery multitudinous deputation, comprising 

rinces and priests, merchants and mollahs, 

ervishes and mountebanks, and swarms of 
beggars :— 


‘*Half the city seemed depopulated ; there were 
large spaces wholly vacant, with deep excavations 
on either hand, from which the earth had been dug 
to build houses. Dead dogs, and here and there a 
dead horse half eaten, offended more than one 
sense, The houses were frightful. Constructed of 
brown unburnt bricks, looking exactly like mud, 
and without a single window to the street, they 
presented a most gloomy aspect. Thisis a general 
picture of a Persian town ; and be it remembered 
that Tabreez is one of the best and richest cities in 
the whole kingdom.” 


After almost continuous journeying for 
three monthsanda half, thetravellers at length 
arrived at Tehran (so Lady Sheil spells the 
capital of Persia). There was not very much 
to be amused at in the everyday life of its in- 
habitants, and our authoress therefore devoted 
herself, under the tutelage of an English 
gardener in the employ of the Shah, to the 
pursuits of gardening, at which she appears 
to have been very successful. There were 
sometimes representations of a magnificent 
character at the theatre, which are graphically 
described. The building is capable of holding 
several thousand persons, and is generally 
filled. Every December there is a represen- 
tation of a tragedy founded on an affecting 
Persian story. It lasts ten days, for several 
hours each day. The interest with which it 
is witnessed far surpasses anything known 
in Europe. At the catastrophe, “on every 
side, and from all ranks, sighs, groans, and 
weeping, are heard, mixed with imprecations 
against the perpetrators of the cruelties 
suffered by the prophet’s grandson and his 
family.” e cannot resist the temptation of 
extracting the following graphic sketch of the 
drama as it is put upon the stage :— 

‘*Hoossein (the hero of the play), his family, 
and attendants, were in the costume of the time. 
They make their appearance, travelling to Cufa, in 
the desert of Kerbella. Camels, led horses capa- 
risoned, kejawas, are conducted round the plat- 
form; trumpets, kettledrums, resound far and near, 
Yezeed’s army appears, his general makes a speech, 
Imam Hoossein laments his pathetic fate ; he then 
goes out to fight, and returns, himself and his 
horse covered with arrows. The scene proceeds ; 
they are cut off from the Euphrates ; more lamen- 
tations over their impending fate, more fighting. 
The fierce Shimr and his cavaliers, all in mail, 
come forward, mounted on their war horses ; Shimr 
makes speeches in character ; Imam Hoossein re- 
plies with dignity and with grief for the distress of 
his family. His young sons Ali Akbar and Ali 
Asghar go out to fight, and are brought back dead. 
Sekkeena and Rookheeya, his little daughters, are 
slain amid the weeping loud and unfeigned of the 
audience. The angel Gabriel descends from the 
skies, attended by his ministering angels, all radiant 
in spangled wings, and deprecates the hard lot of 
the prophet’s offspring ; the King of the Gins, or 
genii, with his army, appears, and follows the an- 
gelic example. Moses, Jesus Christ, and Ma- 
hommed, revisit the earth, and are stricken with 
the general contagion of grief. At length Shimr 
does his work, amidst an universal outburst of sor- 
row and indignation ; and the next day, the tenth, 
the interment of Imam Hoossein and his family 
takes place at Kerbella.” 

Lady Sheil was a visitor to the harem of 
the Shah, of which she gives us a most in- 
teresting account. We could wish that our 
space permitted us to extract it at length ; 
but we must content ourselves with a single 
paragraph, concluding our notice of this 
charming book with the following description 
of the Shah’s mother :— 

‘The Shah’s mother was dressed with great 
magnificence. She wore a pair of trousers made 
of gold brocade. These Persian trousers are always, 
as I have before remarked, very wide, each leg 
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a 
being, when the means of the wearer alloy ; 
wider than the skirt of a gown, so that they hay 
the effect of an exceedingly ample petticoat: a 
as crinolines are unknown, the elegantes wear ten 
and eleven pairs of trousers, one over the 0} 


th . 
order to make up for the want of the shies te 


portant invention. But to return to the Shah’, 
mother: her trousers were edged with a border of 
pearls embroidered on braid ; she had a thin blue 
crépe chemisette, also trimmed with pearls; this 
chemisette hung down a little below the oa 
nearly meeting the top of the trousers, which are 
fastened by a running string. As there wag no. 
thing under the thin gauze, the result of course was 
more display than is usual in Europe. A small 
jacket of velvet was over the chemisette, reaching 
to the waist, but not made to close in front, and 
on the head a small shawl, pinned under the chin, 
On the shawl were fastened strings of large pearls 
and diamond sprigs ; her arms were covered with 
handsome bracelets, and her neck With a variety 
of costly necklaces. Her hair was in bands, and 
hung down under the shawl in a multitude of 
small plaits. She wore no shoes, her feet being 
covered with fine Cashmere stockings. The palms 
of her hands and tips of her fingers were dyed red 
with a herb called henna, and the edges of the 
inner part of the eyelids were coloured with 
antimony.” 





The Lay of the Stork. By Louisa Stuart 
Costello. W. and F. Cash. 

Garlands of Verse. By Thomas Leigh. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Far and Near; or, Translations and On- 
ginals. By Eta Mawr. Saunders and 
Otley. 

Sonnets, chiefly Astronomical; and other 
Poems. By the Rev. James A. Stothert. 
Edinburgh : Marsh and Beattie. 

Arden: a Poem. By John Croker Barroy. 
Saunders and Otley. 


‘Tue Lay of the Stork’ was suggested by 
an incident, thus briefly narrated. A young 
German lady had a fancy to discover to what 
region the storks repaired on quitting 1 
northern climate, and for that purpose at- 
tached to the neck of a tame one a letter, in 
which she begged for an answer from who- 
ever found it, informing her of the place 
where the bird alighted, and any other par- 
ticulars attending it. The bird was shot by 
an Arab in Syria, and her letter, copied by 
him, without understanding its language or 
me. was sent to the Prussian vice-co! 
at Beyrout, who addressed the desired com- 
munication to the young lady. A theme like 
this, as may be supposed, admits of discursive 
treatment, the description of the countnes 
visited by the storks in their migrations 
naturally occupying a large place in the poem: 
“ The swift-wing’d band speed fast and far, 

Where Inn maintains his foamy war, 

By beetling cliff and startled town 

Pouring his restless torrent down, 


But—Martinswand and Innspruck past— 
On speeds the army—far and fast. 


“© Hold, gondolier! what streaks of white 

Mark the canal with waving lines? 

Is it the rising sun, more bright, 
That o’er awaking Venice shines? 

It flashes, vanishes—too soon— 

That meteor on the blue lagoon. 

Ah! now I know—I see them fly— __, 

The storks !—the storks are passing by. 


* Not even Venice tempts to stay: 
St. Mark’s gold domes fade fast away, 
Fade all the rose-hued palace towers 
Of fairy fret-work, all the isles, 
And left, amidst her roofs of flowers, 
Alone, fair Venice sits and smiles. 


“ Where a bright Asian city lies, 
As if by genii planted there, 
To dazzle Europe’s wondering eyes 
With all the East can boast of rare, 
Gleaming, two silver seas between, 
And guarding both, with lofty mien: 
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use awhile the winged band, 
Theda ranks, as if by a a 

s they form—await command, — 
mn he ate given—the flight renew ‘d. 


« Yon straits are past, and Europe’s sky: 
All Asia’s plains before them lie. 
No more compell’d through space to roam, 
The Storks have reached their winter home, 
Free may they'linger now, and choose 
The spot they love on Syria’s strand, 
Ere yet the hot sun fade the hues 
Of countless flowers that hide the sand 
And deck the Desert’s carpet rude, 
—A Paradise of Solitude !” 


The Oriental scenes and the Oriental story 
introduced in the latter part of the poem give 
additional charm to the lay, which is through- 
out lightly and pleasantly written. Notes 
from works on natural history illustrate the 
poem. Nor must we omit to mention that 
the appendix contains a copy of the curious 
young lady’s original letter, and of the corre- 
spondence that resulted fromit. The volume 
is one which will interest many readers. 


Tur ‘Garlands of Verse,’ by Mr. Leigh, 
contain some pleasant and grateful flowers, 
especially those that have been gathered 
amidst Alpine scenes, or are associated with 
Alpine recollections. Of the latter kind is this 
sonnet, with the heading of Home Counties : 


“T have seen mountains: I have wept, and sung, 
Trembled, rejoic’d, and bent myself in prayer 
Before the snow-peaks sleepiag in mid-air ; 

Their sacred echoes with my voice have rung; 

A speck on their steep glaciers have I hung; 

And climb’d about their huge limbs, whether bare 
With fleshless bones, or rough with piny hair ; 
And trac’d the depths whence mighty rivers sprung. 
An awful joy, strong, solemn, deep desire 

Thrills through my spirit as I think of these ; 

But simple English scenes, with store of trees, 
Green fields, soft slopes, cool lanes, a village spire, 
And pleasaut homes, round-clustering, will not let 
This Alpine longing turn into regret.” 


Of the misce!laneous poems, one of the best 
is an Ode to Toil, in which the dignity and 
the advantages of labour are sung in strains 


like these :-— 


“In thy left hand is Health, 
Soundness of thought, unclouded wit, 
A happy body shrining it; 
And with thy right thou scatterest wealth, 
Not only the poor showers of coined gold, 
But treasures far beyond, 
Content, and that warm bliss 
Sluggards and triflers miss, 
The joy of being useful in God’s fold, 
The deep delight of doing duty—thou giv’st this, 
Oh, woe for them, 
ho, mi iving , See not 
The word of God upon thy garment’s hem, 
But think the holy letter a dirt spot, 
Canght from the miry ways 
Whereon thou spendest thy heroic days, 
* * 


What matter? Glorious Spirit, 
Thao pulses of all souls on earth 


hl 





rill to thy summons; lead us on and on; 
d when this sun for the last time hath shone, 
They who have gain’d thy martyrdom of worth, 
t shall they not inherit ?” 


. we quote also a sonnet on a kindred sub- 
ject :-— 


“The harvest unto which I shape my toil, 

Is not of grain that ripens on this soil ; 

I set no goal of life before my feet, 

I choose no mortal prize, and say, Gain this, 

Lest it were utter wreck that port to miss: 

I hold my labour free, and keep it sweet, 

Not with the object of a crown on earth, 

i saving up the more at last to spend: 
ut, with the full consent of thinking reason, 
ouring my work in channels with no end, 

oa after week of like laborious days ; 

ailing my patch of ground to a less dearth, 
om sleep to sleep, from season unto season, 
y hope for ever fix’d on heavenly praise.” 


Aone the translations by Eta Mawr are 
some from poets of Germany seldom heard of 
m this country, but worthy of being better 
<nown. Here is one from Gaudy, commence- 
ing “ Schneeflocken schweben, sinken :’?— 

“ Snowflakes are i inki 
Lightly pathy ay Se 


Their feathery starlets linking 
O'er the ice-frozen fields around. 


Scarce they cover the whitening plain 
When others succeed in their place ; 

No eye shall behold them again— 
Their existence no one can trace, 


“ Spring comes ;—the founts of the dale 
Awake from their wintry dream ; 
Rejoicing they leap through the vale, 
With foam-crests of silvery gleam. 
They rush till their waves interweave, 

Embracing for joy as they go; 
Summer follows ;—no eye can perceive 
Where river or rivulet flow. 


“ Struggling forth from the thick moss around, 
In the depths of the desolate wood, 
Full many a wild flower is found 
Where the bramble hangs over the flood. 
To blossom unseen by the eye 
All the bliss their fate will bestow ; 
And when they wither and die 
No bosom will feel any woe. 
“Tn the heart of the Poet, too, flourish— 
(That deep heart!) full many a flower; 
Which the dews of affliction but nourish— 
As of pleasure, in happier hour. 
They bloom and they wither away— 
By the eye of the world unseen ; 
Alike the tiower and the lay 
Pass away as they never had been !” 


lines, entitled The Doors I Knocked at :— 


“ T knocked where the house of Wealth I knew— 
Out of the window a penny they threw, 


“T knocked at Love’s inviting door— 


From the German of Riickert are these 


Across those gulfs, does one Imperial Sun, 
Lord of a million suns, their course constrain ?. 
While flows his day, do thousand ages wane? 
Centre of force, the satellite of none; 
In what abyss of glory does he reign, 
Stayed only by the will of the Eternal ( One?” 


Two sonnets to the Morning Star and the 


Evening Star are happily expressed :— 


“THE MORNING STAR, 


“Star ofthe morn! O’er yonder purple hill 


Reigning alone, amidst a wintry sky; 

See, one by one, the lamps of midnight die 
Before the —_ dawn; thou reignest still, 
Bright herald of diviner lights which fill 

The rosy East ; in heaven a lonely eye, 

Until his burning car approaches nigh, 
Who routs a million phantom-shapes of ill. 
Not even before his face thy radiance pales, 

Clear Star of Hope ; propitious eye of morn, 

Herald of sunshine to a world forlorn. 

Thy stainless rising all Creation hails ; 
Thy light is his; his countenance like thine, 
Thy face the mirror of his rays divine. 

“ THE EVENING STAR, 


“ Mirror’d in ocean’s calm, thou lingerest, 


Bright Pilgrim, travelling the western heaven ; 
Our Sun is gone; yet for a space ’tis given 
To watch with thee, our soon-departing guest. 


Through summer clouds he pass’d into his rest; 


Dark shadows o’er our widowed hearts were driven, 
Tracing his path through crimson glories riven, 


Thy lustrous orb still reigning in the West, 
Not wholly gone, he visits us in thee; 


Beneath thy ray, we feel him not so far 
In depths of light where glowing seraphs burn, 


Fifty others stood there before. 


“T gently knocked at Honour’s tower— 
It opened only to Wealth and Power. 


“T turned to Labour’s cottage low— 
And heard within but the voice of woe. 


“T sought Content in her lowly sphere— 
She knew no acquaintance far or near. 


* Well, there is a small house I at length shall win, 
Where I may both knock and enter in. 


* Already, ’tis true, it has many a guest— 
But for many more, still, in the grave there is rest!” 


Among the original pieces there are not 
many that attract more than passing perusal ; 
but some of them present thoughts expressed 
forcibly and happily, as in the patriotic lines 
To my Fatherland :— 


“Land of my birth, I greet thee !—thou alone 

Stable when all are shaken or o’erthrown ; 
A land of many blessings !—though by thee 
But one is prized as it deserves to be. 
Yet Freedom is in truth herself a host ; 
And all indeed is gone, when she is lost ! 
But she is thine—and wears her brightest smile 
And fairest aspect in her favoured Isle. 
There reigns she—worshipped with a tempered zeal 
By heads that reason, as by hearts that feel. 
Not Freedom that each separate rank confounds,— 
True Freedom knows even she should have her bounds ;— 
Her beautiful gradations—there best shown— 
Rank above rank—the cottage—castle—throne ! 
Not Freedom such as o’er Atlantic waves 
Can talk of liberty and trade in slaves ; 
But Freedom that would spread the blessing round, 
Whose soul-exalting worth herself hath found, 

* * * 


In order genuine Liberty delights— 
Nor seeks equality of ranks but rights. 
Still be those ranks—those rights—by thee possess’d— 
And may the greatest nation be the best!” 
In some of Mr. Stothert’s sonnets true 
oetry and true science are blended. The 
a are those which relate to the discoveries 
of modern astronomy. ‘The first in the series 
is suggested by the following statement in 
Herschel’s works :—‘ It is ascertained that 
the sun is travelling through space, attended 
by his planetary system, with a velocity of 
nearly half a million of miles in each day. 
Hence, a foreign astronomer has surmised 
that the centre of solar motion is in Aleyone, 
one of the Pleiades ; a question which half a 
century more of minute observation will pro- 
bably set at rest.” 
“THE SUN. 


“ Around an orb more glorious dost thou roll ? 

Alcyoné it may be, or remoter star; 

And he around his sun, more distant far, 
Whose forces vast ten thousand suns control, 
Sweeping towards their pag reealge goal, 

Before the oldest human times, which are 

Of yesterday, beyond the impervious bar 





Through thy pure beam reflected o’er that sea. 
Tranquil thy setting, Memory’s lingering star ; 
With thee departs our joy, till he return,” 

A note to these sonnets reminds the devout 
reader that the titles of the Morning Star 
and the Evening Star are given to the 
Blessed Virgin, whom Catholics venerate, and 
whom Romanists worship. Mr. Stothert 
seems to belong to the church by which the 
Copernican and Newtonian astronomy was 
long suppressed, but he is imbued with the 
more liberal spirit of the age and the country 
to which he belongs, and there is little in his 
poetry with which the most bigoted Protes- 
tant need feel offended. In the following 
sonnet, the poetical ingenuity of the argu- 
ment will be admired, even by those who re- 
pudiate the practical analogy between mate- 
rial and ecclesiastical or political arrange- 
ments :— 

“ GOVERNMENT, 
* Equality appears not, if we gaze 
On heaven ; fair moons upon their planets wait ; 
Despite new theories in Church and State, 
The lesser still the greater sphere obeys, 
Disdaining not to move in humbler ways, 
Each planet to its sun subordinate, 
Nor thinking scorn of its unequal mate, 

Is swayed in beauteous unity, and sways: 

A heavenly hierarchy of grades sublime. 

If otherwise, each flaming sun would fall, 
Through devious paths confused; each giant ball 

Precipitate the universal doom ; 

Creation’s throne blind Anarchy would climb, 

And Chaos old his reign in heaven resume,” 


THE name of the author of ‘ Arden’ is one 
of promise, if there is any truth in heredi- 
tary or consanguineous genius. Whether 
the poem is a serious attempt, or a critical 
burlesque, the reader will at first have some 
difficulty in discovering. But he will pre- 
sently see that the author is one of the 
numerous admirers and imitators of Tennyson, 
the tone of whose thoughts and jingle of whose 
rhythm appear throughout the poem. It is a 
love story, the hero of which woos three girls 
in succession, but without success following 
any of his suits. Dora and Mabel, sisters, 
and their cousin Constance, are the names of 
the damsels. The first catastrophe of the 
poem comes when Dora marries some one 
else, the hero (asin Maud) rushing frantically 
to the seat of war :— 


“T think I must have been mad! 
But I soon got better again ; 
And though my spirit was sad, 
I was free from pain ; 
And so at the chance of a war I was glad, 
For I thought of all I should gain— 
And I went to the East, with the heart I had, 





To human vision, fixed in empire sole, 





To seek for death on the plain,” 
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Returning home, the hero now lays siege 
to the heart of Mabel, as he thus naively 
relates :— 

« T hope I am constant and true, 
Whatever the world may say ; 
But Dora was lost, and what could I do, 
When Mabel dazzled my way? 
“T hope I was not to blame, 
For I only wanted to please, 
And so, when her sixteenth birthday came, 
I sent her some verses like these:— 
(Here follow the verses.) 
“ T sent the verses I know, 
For I still remember them well; 
But whether she ever got them or no, 
I never was able to tell.” 


Not to be unfair to Mr. Barrow, we quote | 


the whole of one of the best of the cantos or 
‘ fits’ into which the poem is divided :— 
“ What pitcous worldlings are we, 
The little lords of the earth, 
For we pass by what a man should be, 
To think of what he is worth, 
“ We are pitiful creatures all, 
And we grovel about in the dust ; 
And each one looks at his neighbour’s wall 
With a feeling of half distrust. 
“ Oh, when will the bondage of gold 
Be banished out of the land ? 
And women no more to men be sold 
At a bargain of coinage-sand, 
“IT know not how we are free! 
Our chains are gilt, it is true, 
And they look so bright that we will not see 
We are fettered in iron too. 
“ And the father teaches the son, 
And the daughter teaches herself, 
That marriage for money is life begun ; 
So love is laid on the shelf. 
“ And one may be wed to a mine, 
And another may marry a mill! 
But if marriage must follow that only line, 
We had best be at liberty still.” 


This was after he had been disappointed of 
Mabel, upon which he falls back on Constance, 
but a doleful tragedy ends the lay :— 


“T came to the village church, 
To meet my bride! 
I stayed in the open porch, 
To greet my bride! 
And the patient priest 
In his linen vest 
Stayed by my side! 


“ We waited a weary time! 
A long, long time! 
Till past the noon-day chime— 
An endless time ! 
But she came not there, 
With the sweep of her wedding train! 
She came not there! 
So we left the church again ! 


“ Then there came a shout on the wind— 
A fearful shout from behind! 
That curdled the blood in my brain, 
And filled my senses with pain, 
And struck my spirit blind, 
And struck my soul insane ! 
* * 


“ She stood, poor love, last night, 
On the eve of her wedding day, 
In the gauze of her robe of white, 
On the pier that furrows the bay ! 
She fell from the dizzy height, 
Poor dear, last night, 
And buried herself in the bay!” 


To which may as well be added, “ Right 
too ral loo ral lay. Right too ral loo ral lay.” 








Where’ there’s a Will there's a Way: an 
Ascent of Mont Blanc by a New Route and 
without. Guides. By the Rev. Charles 
Hudson, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and Edward Shirley Kennedy, 
B.A., Caius College, Cambridge. Long- 
man and Co. 

Two routes to Mont Blanc are traced in this 

volume ; the one, from the Piedmontese side, 

stopping short within four hours of the sum- 
mit, at the base of Mont Blane du Tacul, 

beyond which the adventurers found it im- 

practicable to proceed any farther, and the 

other from the baths of St. Gervais, a spot 
familiar to all tourists who have passed be- 
tween Geneva and Chamounix. 





The former rouie had been previously at- 
tempted by Mr. Ramsay, who is said to have 
reached a point within an hour of the sum- 
mit, but was compelled to return. Start- 
ing from Courmayer in the Val d’Entréves, 
the track lies up the precipitous face of the 
Col du Géant, the top of which is gained in 
about six hours. Here stood the cabin 
in which De Saussure and his son, nearly 
seventy years ago, took up their quarters for 
upwards of a fortnight, to make scientific ob- 
servations. Dismissing their porters at this 
place, the little band, consisting of seven gen- 
tlemen, commenced their expedition without 
guides in the heart of the glaciers ; having, in 
addition to the ordinary labour of scaling the 
mountains, to carry their knapsacks and pro- 
visions, no slight burthen under such cir- 
cumstances. Proceeding in Indian file, with 
a rope attached to each man’s waist, they 
found themselves towards evening at the foot 
of the Rognon, after having taken two or 
three false turns, and escaped the perils of a 
vast transverse crevasse. Selecting a spot 
sheltered from the winds, which swept in 
violent gusts over the upper Alps, the 
tourists pitched their tent, supped, and slept 
as well as they could under intense excite- 
ment and extremely limited accommodation. 
After breakfasting the next morning before 
day-break, amidst dense masses of vapour, of 
which no person can form an adequate con- 
ception who has not traversed those regions, 
they set out again in the same order, roped 
as before, carefully notching the surface with 
their alpenstocks, to enable them with the 
greater facility to retrace their route. In 
about an hour the mists began to disperse, 
and now, for the first time, that mag- 
nificent panorama was disclosed to them 
which comprises in a group the pinnacles 
of the principal mountains. They describe 
the exact spot at which they had by 
this time arrived as lying “immediately 
between the bases of the Aiguille du 
Midi and the Mont Blane du Tacul, over- 
looking the Glacier des Bossons.” The tra- 
veller who is familiar with the geography of 
the heights will perceive that, although the 
adventurers had thus accomplished a con- 
siderable extent of ground, the most difficult 
and dangerous part of the undertaking still 
lay before them. A laborious ascent of three 
hours up a snow-slope, inclined at an angle of 
52 degrees, brought them nearly to the sum- 
mit of Mont Blane du Tacul, to which one of 
them proceeded, and hada view of the Monts 
Maudits and Mont Blanc. The Monts Mau- 
dits are broken into two peaks, and the pas- 
sage to Mont Blanc runs through the ravine 
that separates them. According to the calcu: 
lations of the tourists, which, we must con- 
fess, appear to us to have been founded upon 
rather sanguine data, they were within four 
hours of the crowning object of their expedi- 
tion ; but the wind began to rise, the clouds 
collected heavily upon the upper ridges, and 
thick drifts of snow and mist were driven 
rapidly past. These signs of approaching 
tempests, although not always infallible, were 
sufficiently alarming to bring the expedition to 
a dead halt. It was impossible to advance 
further in that condition of the atmosphere, 
and there was nothing left but to return. 
Rapidly turning back upon their course, they 
descended the Col du Géant, and reached 
Courmayer in the evening. Thus ended the 
experiment from the Italian side, which, with- 
out attaining its object, occupied two days. 

Instead of being Tamamged by this failure, 








Se 
the courageous little party determined pg 
making another attempt to reach MontB 


from St. Gervais, a route which they appear 
to have resolved upon from the beginn; 
They had all along made up their minds to dy. 
pense with guides, finding that the system by 
which the staff of guides is kept up in Cha. 
mounix would not allow them to choose the 
most experienced men, while it entailed a 
outlay which they considered excessive under 
such circumstances. They accordingly em. 
ployed half-a-dozen porters to carry their 
provisions and blankets to the foot of the 
Aiguille du Gouté, where they were to de. 
posit them, returning the same day; and to 
these were added three chasseurs, who were 
to remain with them at night, and accom. 
pany them on the second day as far as the 
summit of the Déme du Gouté. From that 
spot, which may be said to be in sight of the 
remainder of the route, the party were to 
proceed alone. 

Ascending by the right bank of the Glacier 
de Bionnassay, they arrived at the base of the 
Aiguille du Gouté. Pitching their tent where 
two rude huts had been constructed two or 
three years ago, as a shelter for the benighted 
chamois-hunter, the porters here took leaye 
of them. A sudden change fortunately took 
place in the weather, and for a short interval 
the sky was bright, and the steep sides of the 
Aiguille du Gouté, which they were to climb 
on the next day, became clearly ~~ 
During the night the wind was high, andt 
heard the roar of avalanches, and ‘osm 
day-light the temperature was about freezing 
point, or somewhat lower. At two o'clock 
in the morning the camp was awakened, and, 
to the great delight of the party, they found 
the air, perfectly still and calm, while a bril- 
liant star-light gave still more hopeful augury 
of success. 

At four o’clock they started in high spirits. 
In little more than two hours they were on 
the summit of the Aiguille du Gouté. The 
view from this height, especially under such 
favourable circumstances, was one of the 
finest on the whole line of the route, 
embracing the sweep of the valley of 
Chamounix, and the valleys of the Pennine 
chain, and commanding all points of the 
compass except the north, closed by the 
higher ranges of which Mont Blanc is the 
monarch. Looking upwards from Che 
mounix, to the point which our adventurers 
had now attained, the configuration of the 
mountains presents the appearance of a gap 
between the Aiguille and the Déme du Gouté; 
but the authors assure us that this is not really 
the case. By keeping close to the precipices 
overhanging the Glacier de Bionnassay, they 
avoided all descent, and gently mounted to- 
wards the Déme. By this time two of the 
party had relinquished the adventure, and 

escended to Chamounix. 

From the crest of the mountain, Mont 
Blane rose in the bright sunlight before them, 
at a height of scarcely fifteen hundred feet 
above the spot where they stood, and the 
Grand Plateau, which they were to traverse, 
lay at their feet. Descending the slopes t 
the Plateau, the party, now reduced to five, 
the chasseurs having left them shortly after 
they crossed the summit of the Déme, held a 
consultation upon their course. There were 
two lines of march open to them ; one across 
the Plateau, to a point where it joined the 
usual Chamounix route, the other, avoiding 
the Plateau altogether, and ascending 1h 


' ridge leading direct from the Déme to 
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Blane. The former route was known ; the 
latter, two hours shorter if practicable, has 
never been tried, being generally supposed to 


present insuperable obstacles. The party on 
this occasion examined the position atten- 
tively, and arrived at an unanimous convic- 
tion that there were no difficulties in it 
which determined mountaineers could not 
surmount. But having so nearly accom- 
plished their expedition, they prudently re- 
solved not to risk its success upon so doubt- 
ful a speculation, and decided upon taking the 
longer but surer route through the corridor, 
and by the Mur de la Cote. 

In thirty-five minutes they reached the far- 
ther extremity of the Grand Plateau, where 
they halted for refreshments. Here they re- 
connoitred the course down to the valley, 
which they proposed to take on their return ; 
and thus far made themselves masters of the 
situation. 

The real work demanding caution, coolness, 
and intrepidity—qualities which every member 
of the band appears to have possessed—com- 
menced here. ‘The first barrier they encoun- 
tered was a large crevasse, over which they 
crossed by a bridge of snow, apparently the 
same on which Mr. Auldjo and his retinue 
breakfasted in 1827. This passage brought 
them to the entrance of the corridor between 
Mont Blane and the Monts Maudits. Reach- 
ing the upper extremity without difficulty, 
there being no more crevasses, and the snow 
being scarcely ankle-deep, they found them- 
selves, at the end of an hour-and-a-half from 
the Grand Plateau, at the foot of the Mur dela 
Cote. Our readers need not be informed that 
this tremendous precipice of ice is nearly per- 
pendicular, and that the usual mode of scaling 
it is by taking an oblique direction along its 
face, and then skirting an angle to the sum- 
mit on the perilous edge of an abyss of incal- 
culable depth. The horrors of this passage 
have been described by so many writers, that 
no doubt has hitherto been entertained of the 
imminent danger to which a single false step 
would expose the unfortunate climber. 
Messrs. Hudson and Kennedy hold a diffe- 
tent opinion, and refer these terrible pictures 
to the temperament of the traveller. To 
them the ascent presented no difficulties or 
risks whatever of a formidable character. 
Instead of taking the zig-zag method pre- 
seribed by the experiences of former adven- 
tures, they met the slope en face, and evaded 
the abyss altogether. “In fact,” they say, 
“we had nothing more to do than to mount 
straight up; and in places where the snow 
was too hard to be penetrated by our shoes, 
tocut a few steps with our haches.” As to 
the peril of a false step, they dismiss it as a 
mere bagatelle. Ifthe climber did miss his 
footing, even when near the summit, he would 
only slide down till he was arrested by the 
soft snow of the corridor. Something of the 
fascination of the enterprise is sacrificed to 

assurance of security; but all readers will 
be willing to compound a little excitement 
for so much gain in the diminution of danger. 
The ascent was toilsome in proportion to 
ils comparative safety. The upper part was 
the steepest, the inclination being forty-six 
grees ; and the entire ascent, estimated at 
feet, occupied three-quarters of an hour. 
i Attaining the summit, they followed the 
eft bank of a crevasse, which conducted them 
to the rock called the lower of the Petits 
Mulets. From thence, in single file, the 
approached the higher rock of that name, and, 
T passing both, they ascended straight to 





the ridge above them, and in a few minutes 
stood on the highest pinnacle of Mont Blanc. 
The achievement of the enterprise produced a 
feeling of gratification which we can quite 
understand to be beyond the power of de- 
scription. ‘By a simultaneous impulse,” 
continues the narrative, “the hands of all 
were united in a hearty grasp of congratula- 
tion.” 

It was impossible, however, to enjoy for 
more than two or three moments the object 
they had encountered so much labour and 
danger to accomplish. A bitter wind, which 
seems to have prevented them from stopping 
long enough even to gaze upon the world 
below and around them, compelled them im- 
mediately to commence their descent. Gaining 
once more the summit of the Mur de la Cate, 
“exhilarated in the highest degree by the 
glorious air, we paused a moment to cast a 
hasty glance down the icy wall, and launched 
forth.” All other travellers have described 
the glissading process as being attended with 
considerable danger, on account of frozen 
crags and crevasses ; but this gallant party, 
selecting the central wall by which they had 
ascended between precipices on one side and 
a steep slope of ice on the other, seem neither 
to have apprehended nor incurred danger, 
but to have landed safely on the corridor, 
“amid shouts and cheers.” Of the whole 
account, this passage down the Mur de la 
Cdte appears to us the most surprising. We 
need not follow the travellers on their down- 
ward route, although it is not. destitute of 
adventures which will amuse the reader. 

There are a few points in this “new route” 
to which attention may be particularly 
directed. The route as far as the summit 
of the Aiguille du Gouté cannot be considered 
new. It was traversed by De Saussure in 
1785. From that place to the junction with 
the Chamounix route on the Grand Plateau, 
the line, we believe, was untrodden before, 
except by the chamois hunters. The honour 
of opening it for the first time may, therefore, 
be fairly conceded to Messrs. Hudson and 
Kennedy, and their companions. 

The statement on the title-page, that this 
route was traced without guides, is scarcely 
consistent with the fact that the travellers 
were accompanied over the crest of the Dome 
du Gouté by three chasseurs. It was only 
from that point that they can properly be 
said to have proceeded without guides. 
Enough of glory remains to satisfy a reason- 
able ambition; but it is right to apportion it 
accurately. From the Déme, the route across 
the Plateau, and up to the pinnacle of Mont 
Blane, lies plainly before the traveller, and 
although it is beset with difficulties in detail, 
there are no further perplexities in the way 
of choice. In fact, having gained the Dime 
in safety, the traveller no longer requires 
guides, except for protection and aid in 
moments of danger. The great merit, then, 
of this expedition was, not the discovery of a 
new route, but the bravery and presence of 
mind displayed by a small party of English 
zentlemen in traversing the passage from the 
Dome du Gouté to the summit of Mont Blane 
without having recourse to the assistance, 
hitherto considered indispensable, and which 
we should certainly recommend no future 
travellers to dispense with, of the experienced 
mountaineers of the country. 

The only novelty suggested by our travel- 
lers is the possible ascent of Mont Blane by 
the ridge which, avoiding the Grand Plateau, 
connects that mountain with the Dome du 





Gouté. They investigated it from the base, 
and afterwards looked down upon it from the 
western extremity of Mont Blane, and could 
discover no obstacles to justify the general 
opinion that it is impracticable. But it is 
obviously necessary to test the ascent, at least 
as far as the Bosse du Dromedaire, before any 
safe conclusion can be formed. 

The ascent of Messrs. Hudson and Ken- 
nedy was made under singularly favourable 
circumstances, and presents some striking 
contrasts with those of most of their prede- 
cessors. The weather was unusually fine, 
and the travellers experienced none of the 
physical inconveniences usually inseparable 
from the expedition. Even the rarification 
of the air did not affect them in the least. 
The following passage is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable in the book :— 

‘‘We are not unfrequently told by gentlemen 
who have attained our present height [they were 
at this time not very far from the summit], and 
have afterwards published their experiences, that 
every one suffers, more or less, at these elevations 
from nausea, vomiting, and drowsiness, which are 
sometimes accompanied by bleeding at the nose, 
eyes, or ears, and by an utter prostration of 
strength. Now this is by no means universally 
true; for of our party of five here collected to- 
gether, merely from a similarity of tastes, not one 
at any time experienced the slightest tendency to 
affections of this character.” 

To this exemption from the common fate 
may be partly, perhaps, attributed the appa- 
rent ease with which these gentlemen achieved 
their difficult undertaking. The expedition 
was not marred by a single accident ; what- 
ever mistakes or contre-temps occurred, served 
only as a source of amusement; the whole 
party were in the highest spirits all through- 
out; there was no faltering, or quailing, or 
faintheartedness any where; and, from first 
to last, the intrepid adventurers displayed 
true English pluck and indomitable resolu- 
tion. 








Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James 
Montgomery. By John Holland and James 
Everett. Vols. V. and VI. Longman 
and Co. 

Tue last notable event in Montgomery’s life 

recorded by his biographers was his delivering 

his lectures on poetry at the London Royal 

Institution. Aithough they did not excite so 

much interest as those of Coleridge and 

Campbell had done, they attracted large 

audiences, and gave great satisfaction to those 

who were present. This was in the year 

1830, to the close of which the previous 

volumes of the Memoir have brought down 

the narrative (‘ L. G.,’ 1855, pp. 67 and 830). 

In the following years the agitation of politi- 

cal reform, and the more congenial question 

of negro emancipation, naturally occupied 
much of the thoughts of the veteran journal- 
ist, though his formal connexion with the 

aper of which he had long been proprietor 
fad for some years ceased. The memorable 

Ist of August, 1834, the day of the abolition 

of slavery throughout the British empire, . 

elicited some spirited poems or hymns from 

Montgomery, which were sung at many of 

the festivals held in celebration of the event. 

In 1835, the Chair of Rhetoric and Belles 

Lettres in the University of Edinburgh being 

vacant, and the election being in the hands 

of the Town Council, Mr. Black, M.P., then 

Treasurer of the city, who, during his civic 

life has rendered many good services to the 

college, wrote to ask the poet of Sheffield to 
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allow himself to be put in nomination for the 
office. Montgomery declined, to the great 
regret of the patrons, the majority of whom 
would have Badly hailed him as an acquisi- 
tion to the University. About the same 
period, another public honour, equally un- 
expected, and involving less return on his 
part, fell to his lot. Sir Robert Peel wrote 
to offer him a pension from the civil list, and 
the whole way in which the matter was done 
is most honourable to the memory of that 
freat statesman and generous man. The 
biographer thus records the circumstances :— 


‘*On the following morning, when the poet re- 
ceived his letters, and while he opened and read 
first of all that from home, it was evident something 
in it was powerfully affecting his feelings. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Everett,’ said he, handing a letter to his friend, 
and covering his face for a moment with his hands, 
‘this is one of the most extraordinary communi- 
cations which I ever received!’ It was a letter 
from Sir Robert Peel, in which he asked Mont- 

mery’s Concurrence in a proposal to name him to 

is Majesty as a person proper to receive a pen- 
sion of 150/. a year out of a sum of about 700/. re- 
maining at the minister’s disposal for such purposes. 
The poet almost immediately turned to Mr. Everett's 
desk, and wrote a note to the premier acknowledg- 
ing and accepting the proffered donative : it was 
lucky, however, for the result, that Sir Robert 
Peel did not wait for this reply before he executed 
his kind purpose, for on the following day he ceased 
to be minister. On the 10th he wrote to Mont- 
gomery, officially notifying the grant, at the same 
time expressly stating that this compliment, 
which he wished had been, of greater value, was 
paid solely as the reward of literary merit ; but he 
kindly added, ‘I think you will be pleased when 
you hear the names of those who have, with your- 
self, been selected on public grounds, and with a 
view to the encouragement of science and literature, 
for this mark of royal favour,—Professor Airey, 
of Cambridge, Mrs. Somerville, Sharon Turner, 
and Robert Southey.’” 


In a letter to a friend, a fortnight after, the 
poet speaks with warm appreciation of Peel’s 
conduct :— 


“*Running after great men,’ an exercise to 
which I am quite unaccustomed, and in which I 
should cut a sorry figure at the best, reminds me 
of what you have perhaps already heard,—the no- 
ble conduct of Sir Robert Peel, as the very last act 
of his office, in completing the instrument for grant- 
ing me a pension of 1501. a year from the civil 
list, out of a surplus of about 700/. appropriated to 
reward literary and scientific persons whose works 
had not compensated them in proportion to his 
very liberal estimate of their merits — at least 
I may say so in my case. Now I certainly did 
not run after the great man on this occasion, but 
his letter had actually to run after me, offering me 
honour and riches, from Sheffield to Newcastle, 
and from Neweastle to Liverpool,—aye, and they 
won the race, and fastened on the game (my poor 
self) only at the saving moment, before he re- 
signed the seals. Nothing could be more candid, 
generous, or delicate than the terms in which Sir 
R. P. proposed the royal bounty to me, or the 
promptitude and grace with which at length, against 
so many chances (for his first letter was written the 
day after his first defeat on Lord J. Russell’s reso- 
lution, and the second, which closed the negotia- 
tion, after his Majesty had consented to accept of 
his resignation), he communicated the successful 
issue. I can only say here that, with many very 
courteous expressions of satisfaction that he was 
enabled to do thus much for me, and a kind inti- 
mation of regret that he could not do more, he dis- 
tinctly stated that my ‘acceptance of it would 
impose upon me no obligation, personal or politi- 
cal.’ I thanked him sincerely, and accepted it as 
from the Lord through him, and this I was not 
ashamed to acknowledge to himself.” 


Soon afterwards he was in town, and 





thought it his duty to wait personally on Sir 
Robert Peel :— 

“The Right Hon. Baronet received the Shefiield 
poet with his characteristic urbanity ; and the in- 
terview, it need hardly be added, left a pleasing 
impression on his mind. Sir Robert afterwards 
invited Montgomery to dinner, on which occasion 
he met ‘ between twenty and thirty men of note,’ 
including his early friend Chantrey, the sculptor, 
who said to their host, ‘Sir Robert, I can tell you 
something that will probably surprise you : thirty 
years ago I painted the portrait of Mr. Mont- 
gomery!’ ‘And I, Sir Francis,’ said the poet, 
‘esteemed that portrait as one of the most precious 
of your productions.’ The Pishop of London de- 
lighted the bard by the ‘old English cordiality’ 
with which he returned his salutation ; shaking him 
‘heartily by the hand in a manly manner, and not 
finically offering him two fingers, after the man- 
ner of some persons.’”’ 

Among the friends whom he met during 
this visit to London with greatest pleasure 
was Lucy Aiken :— 


‘With her he talked over the events of past 
times, both of them having experienced repeated 
bereavements by the death of their early literary 
associates, who, as the poet observed, ‘ belonged 
to a period when, if there was perhaps less of re- 
finement, there was certainly more of earnest sin- 
cerity and truth, even in authorship : persons then 
wrote because they had meditated and felt.’ Lucy 
Aiken, he said, was a name enshrined in his 
memory with great respect.” 


We may here give some of the incidental 
notices of other literary persons or their 
works occurring throughout the volumes. 
Here is a genial tribute to Professor Wilson, 
the Christopher North of ‘ Blackwood :’-— 

**The ‘Hour’s Conversation on Poetry’ is ad- 
mirable. I love Blackwood’s love of poetry,— 
Christopher North’s I should say, whoever that 
mysterious personage may be. His is the only 
periodical of the day (among the mob of such 
things that are trampling down all other literature) 
in which there is manifested anything like enthu- 
siasm on that subject. He delights in it, and has 
generosity enough to praise without reserve, and 
to condemn with tenderness, wherever he discovers 
what he deems genuine poetic talent. But I must 
sayno more. I think it is very probable that Pro- 
fessor Wilson—that Proteus of genius, who can 
take any shape in prose or verse—is the writer. 
Farewell.” 


Of Longfellow’s lines on the ‘ Village 
Blacksmith,’ he said, on first reading them— 

‘‘They are real poetry; the inspiration of a 
happy moment; and not mere rhymes got up on 
a selected subject, to show the author’s skill: they 
will form a beautiful pendent to Shakspeare’s 
graphic and well-known description of a smith.” 

Dickens next came up in conversation :— 

** Nicholas Nickleby is the only one of Dickens’s 
works which I ever read through; the story is full 
of interest, which is sustained to theend. Dickens 
is, on the whole, more unobjectionable in morals 
and sentiments than some of the writers of his 
school; but I have no taste for the highly seasoned 
style of composition which they have introduced 
and rendered popular.” 

On the death of Southey, Mr. Holland, in 
the obituary memoir in the ‘Sheffield Mer- 
eury, mentioned a list of names among whom 
the successor to the laureateship might be 
expected. The next day this conversation 
oceurred. We need not say that Words- 
worth was the favoured bard :— 

‘*¢T think I could guess who will be the person; 
but his name does not occur in yourlist. Holland. 
I suppose you allude to Milman !—Montgomery. 
Yes: Sir Robert Peel presented him with the rec- 
tory of St. Margaret’s, Westminster; and, I think, 
attends his ministry there, when in London. He 
is, however, more likely to obtain the situation 


. 





than qualified to discharge its duties, as some pet. 
sons conceive they ought to be discharged: {op 
whatever may be said of his other poems, his Odes 
are, on the whole, cold and formal. Holland I 
should think Milman is more likely to be looki 
forward to preferment in the Church, with whi 
the poetical distinction in question might seem to 
be, at least, rather out of character. One can 
scarcely conceive of a bishop, or even a dean, wear. 
ing the poet’s laurel !—Montgomery. Milman is ng 
more a proper person to be a bishop than I am, if 
some of his published opinions about the Jews be 
such as they are represented, for I have not read 
his book: as to the fact of the office being held by 
a person in holy orders, right or wrong, there ig 
precedent for it. Tom Warton, you know, was at 
once aclergyman and poet laureate.’ Other indivi. 
duals were mentioned; and he thought the laurel 
might, perhaps, be offered to Wordsworth; but if 
so, he would probably decline it. Campbell was 
worn out; and, besides, he belonged to the Whig 
party: so did Moore, who,as to general qualifications, 
was more likely: but he had often spoke of royalty 
in a way which wa not likely to recommend him, 
After some remarks upon the manner in which the 
office had been filled in modern times, Montgomery 
said, ‘ Some persons thought that Southey was too 
much under the influence of his ‘Thalabas,’ ‘ Keha- 
mas,’ and ‘ Madoes,’ to be a popular English poet 
laureate; he deserved credit, however, for havin 
rescued the office from that degradation into which 
it had sunk, during the incumbency of his imme 
diate predecessors, by the execution of those bien- 
nial compositions which were formerly set to music 
by the king’s composers.—Holland. What, in your 
opinion, sir, ought:to be expected from a laureate 
of the requisite taste and abilities? Montgomery, 
A series of grand national odes on great national 
subjects, of which we do not as yet possess a single 
popular specimen from the pen of a poet laureate, 
They should combine, with a strong historical in- 
terest, all the charms of the old ballad poetry,— 
Holland. Something in the vein of Macaulay's 
* Lays and Legends of Ancient Rome,’ I suppose! 
Montgomery. Not exactly that, either: but Mac- 
aulay would be as likely to make a spirited experi- 
ment in the right direction as any one; indeed, it 
is not quite improbable but that some interest in 
his behalf, as Southey’s successor, may even be 
made by his friends.—Holland. But he also be 
longs to the wrong part}. Montgomery. 1 don't 
think Sir Robert Peel would let that circumstance 
absolutely stand in the way of a person otherwise 
very eligible. Perhaps, however, the office may 
be abolished.—Holland. It seems of too trifling 
account, in a pecuniary point of view, to make its 
abolition a question of financial economy. Mont- 
gomery. Soon after Southey was appointed, he 
told me that the pecuniary income, after dedneting 
fees of office, amounted to little more than min 
pounds a-year; the whole of which, withas 
additional annual payment, he had devoted to an 
insurance on his life of 3000/., to which sum, I 
presume, his respected and amiable relict now be 
comes entitled.” ; 
An interesting episode in ia 
life was his visit to Scotland in 1841. ils 
reception in Glasgow and Edinburgh was 
quite a literary ovation, and very @ propriate 
and touching were the addresses delivered by 
him on the occasion when he appeared 
public. He had not visited his native land 
for nearly sixty years. The speech in which 
he described &. — associations, and his 
returning to see the place where he was born 
and where his parents were buried, was 4 fine 
iece of truest eloquence (Vol. VL, Pp. 66). 
he immediate object of his journey to 
land was to obtain aid for the missions 
the Moravian brethren. In this, as in many 
objects of local and general benevolence, 
he continued throughout all his life to take 
active interest. His public spirit as well 8 
his Christian philanthropy remained 
abated. Among the last matters m 
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the biographers mention his having been en- 
gaged, is an address to the crown on the 
treatment of the Tahitians by the French, 
anda correspondence about an anniversary 
festival in honour of Benjamin Franklin as 
“a printer, philosopher, and patriot.” This 
was in 1847, to the close of which year the 
Memoir now reaches. Another volume will 
complete the work; of the diffuseness and 
bulk of which we have already complained, 
while quoting enough to show how much in- 
teresting and valuable matter it contains. 





Notes on Central America, particularly the 
States of Honduras and San Salvador ; 
and the proposed Inter-Oceanie Railway. 
By E.G. Squier. With Maps and LIllus- 
trations. Low, Son, and Co. 

Life in Brazil; or, the Land of the Cocoa 
and the Palm. By Thomas Ewbank. 
With One Hundred Illustrations. Low, 
Son, and Co. 

The Araucanians; or, Notes of a Tour 
among the Indian Tribes of Southern Chili. 
By Edmund Reuel Smith, of the U.S. 
Astronomical Expedition in Chili. Low, 
Son, and Co. 

Tue return of peace in the Old World will 

leave leisure for greater attention being 

turned to the affairs of the New World. 

Already statesmen and diplomatists have 

more than enough on their hands in regard 

to the Central American question, upon 
which the interests of Great Britain and the 

United States come into collision. The 

extending relations of this country with 

South America are less of a political charac- 

ter, though also of immediate interest. 

Among the statements of the last Royal 

speech to Parliament, the inauguration of a 

new commercial treaty with the republic of 

Chili was conspicuous in the meagre list of 

topics customary on such an occasion. About 

Chili, its people or its commerce, few in this 

country could be expected to know much, 

nor is the knowledge generally much greater 
regarding the more important territories of 

Southern or Central America. The rarity of 

good books of travel in these regions is 

doubtless one cause of this deficiency of in- 
formation, most of the volumes that have ap- 
peared being the records of the adventures 
and observations of passing travellers and 
tourists. The American works now before 
usare of a higher class, containing careful 
and detailed descriptions and narrat'ves, de- 
serving to be known in this country. Our 
space will not, however, admit of our doing 
more than merely introducing them to our 
readers, 

Mr. Squier’s name is well known to geo- 
frephers in connexion with the proposed 

onduras inter-oceanic railway. hile oc- 
cupying the position of diplomatic agent of 
the United States in Central America, his 
attention was most directed to this object. 
Through his representations a surveying ex- 
Paton was organized, led by Lieut. Jeffers, 
‘S.N., and Dr. Woodhouse, and accom- 
fasted by Mr. Hitchcock as draughtsman. 
nes from the Bay of Fonseca, the region 
of Honduras and San Salvador was carefully 
explored and surveyed, and the present 
volume contains the report of the expedition, 
= Mr. Squier’s comments. From the 
» urs of these American explorers geogra- 

Phieal science has acquired some contribu- 
ons, and new information is also obtained 

a8 to the climate, resources, and the social 


and political as well as physical condition ofa 
portion of Central America. An old histori- 
eal interest blends with the modern import- 
ance of these regions :— 


“*Ttwas in Honduras that Columbus first planted 
his feet on the continent of America. In 1502, 
then sailing on his fourth voyage, he discovered the 
island of Guanaja (or Bonacca), which he iamed 
the Isle of Pines. From this island he descried to 
the southward the high mountains of the main land, 
and, pursuing his course in that direction, on the 
14th of August landed at a point which he called 
Punta de Casinas (now Cabo de Honduras), and 
formally took possession of the country on behalf 
of the crown of Spain. He subsequently coasted 
to the eastward, touching at the mouth of Rio 
Tinto, or Black River, and finally, after great 
delays and dangers, reached a point where the 
coast, abruptly trending to the southward, formed 
a cape, to which, in gratitude for his safety, he 
gave the name of Cabo Gracias & Dios, Cape 
Thanks to God. He lost a boat, with some sailors, 
in attempting to enter the Great Cape or Wanks 
River, which was, in consequence, called Rio del 
Desastre. From Cape Gracias he continued his 
voyage along what is now the Mosquito Shore, 
called by him Cariay, to the Isthmus of Darien.” 

After describing the geography of the pre- 
sent state of Honduras, Mr. Squier notices 
the islands, the possession of which by the 
British gives some offence to the United 
States :— 


“The large Island of Roatan, with its depen- 
dencies, Guanaja or Bonacca, Utilla, Helena, 
Barbaretta and Morat, also pertain to Honduras, 
but are now, under the denomination of the 
‘Colony of the Bay Islands,’ forcibly occupied by 
Great Britain, in violation of the rights and 
sovereignty of Honduras, and of the explicit terms 
of the treaty with the United States of 1850. 
Great Britain has also set up claims to a consider- 
able portion of the eastern coast of Honduras, ‘from 
Cape Comorin, or Cape of Honduras, a few miles 
to the eastward of Truxillo, to Cape Gracias 4 Dios, 
on behalf of the suppositious ‘ Mosquito King.’ ” 

We may as well state here that the bitter- 
ness of political hostility, or, as it may be 
rather termed, national jealousy, pervades the 
volume, which was drawn up chiefly for 

erusal by the writer’s own countrymen. 
he vehemence with which the aggressions 
of England are denounced verges on the 
ludicrous, as when, after giving a summary 
of the history of the colony of the Bay of 
Islands, he adds :-— 


‘This outline of the political history of these 
islands reveals a system of aggression en the rights 
and sovereignty of Honduras unparalleled for its 
persistency, and terminating in a series of frauds 
which approach the sublime of effrontery. The 
brutal force of Macdonald was consummated by 
the frauds of Wodehouse; and these splendid 
islands are at this day held by Great Britain in dis- 
regard of treaty obligations, and on pretexts so 
bald and fallacious that they serve only to render 
conspicuous the crimes which they were designed 
to conceal.” 

However, let not the writer’s political 
failings hide from view the services rendered 
by him in seeking to promote an object 
which ought to unite the sympathies of all 
civilized nations. The inter-oceanic railway, 
the route of which he describes, is said by him 
to have these advantages over all other 
schemes yet proposed :— 

‘¢1, The valleys of the Humuya and Goascoran, 
in conjunction with the central plain ef Comayagua, 
constitute a great transverse valley extending from 
sea to sea, completely cutting through the chain of 
the Cordilleras. 

“2. This great transverse valley or natural cut 
extends due north and south, and permits the loca- 





| tion of the proposed road so that, in its whole 





course, it will scarcely deviate five miles from a 
right line. 

“These natural conditions, not less than capa- 
cious, safe, and altogether unexceptionable harbours 
at both extremities, and a country eminently salu- 
brious, distinguish this line as combining the 
obvious and primary requisites for an adequate 
and permanent inter-oceanic communication to 
a degree which has no parallel in any project 
which has yet been presented to public considera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Squier gives estimates to show that 
the new line would cost less than half the 
sum per mile for construction that has been 
expended on the Panama railway, while it’ 
possesses many other advantages both as 
regards salubrity and commerce. Maps, 
sections, and plates illustrate the volume. 


Mr. Ewsanxk is as amusingly sturdy a 
republican as Mr. Squier. He commences 
his narrative of his South American travels 
by describing the feelings with which the 
country was pervaded on receiving the Presi- 
dent’s message about Oregon—an old story 
now. The “feeling,” he says, “ was univer- 
sal that not agother foot of North America 
should be polluted with monarchy ; that here, 
come what may, people should be free from 
the evils of hereditary rulers, primogeniture, 
tithes, anda state priesthood.” Being a New 
Yorker, Mr. Ewbank did not know much 
about popery in real life, and a large pro- 
portion of his work is occupied with accounts 
of the church in Brazil, the services and ce- 
remonies of which seemed to him but a con- 
tinuation of the more ancient rites of pa- 
ganism :— 

“<It is impossible to witness for the first time 
ecclesiastical pageants without calling to mind the 
same things established by the Gentiles, and which 
constituted a cherished source of their entertain- 
ments. Now, as then, the business of a city is 
ever and anon arrested, its streets are swept and 
strewed with leaves, the fronts of the houses decked 
with evergreens and drapery, women and children 
throng the windows, country people flock in to the 
sight, and groups of both sexes are everywhere 
waiting for it. At length appear full-sized statues 
painted to the life, mounted on platforms, and 
borne in triumph on men’s shoulders, amid crowds 
of officials in their varied costumes. Mitred pon- 
tiffs, with their trains held up by pages, walk under 
eanopies, accompanied by civil magistrates and 
escorted by battalions of soldiers, the whole pre- 
ceded and followed by cohorts of priests, monks, 
lay-brothers, and acolytes, with music, banners, 
flambeaux, staves, censers, symbols on poles, &e., 
while from the mixed masses of spectators proceed 
sotto voce remarks, reverend and profane, as each 
wooden deity and its perspiring supporters pass by. 
What is all this but a continuation of the pomps of 
Isis and Cybele—of festivals celebrated in honour 
of the gods and goddesses of Egypt, Assyria, Asia 
Minor, Carthage, Greece, and old Rome? Similar 
scenes and performers at Nineveh, Babylon, Co- 
rinth, Delphos, and Athens pass literally beford 
one ; at least so it seemed when the sight first 
opened upon me in Rio.” 


Besides church affairs, the author took note 
of whatever interested him, and that in sooth 
was nearly everything, as he says in his own 
list :—‘* Arts, manners, customs, buildings, 
trades, tools, pottery, food, slaves, animals, 
agricultural products, climate, diseases, po- 
= antiquities, &c.” The notes have 

een some years laid aside in consequence of 
the author having been appointed to some 
official duties, but the features of social life im 
a tropical country do not change speedily, 
and this may be accepted as a very faithful, 
as it is a detailed, account of Brazilian life 
and character as observed by an American. 
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The work is embellished with a hundred 
woodcuts, from designs by the author. 
Among these, in the Appendix, are illustra- 
tions of ancient South American antiquities, 
in pottery, stoneware, and various metals, 
from a collection of which the author gives 
this account :— 

“General Alvares, the last Spanish political chief 

and commandant of the province of Cuzco, made 
up during his administration a varied and valuable 
collection of antiques. Arriving at Rio de Janeiro 
(on his way to Spain), he disposed of them there. 
To the politeness of the purchaser—Senhor Bar- 
boza, a Brazilian gentleman of great learning and 
of antiquarian tastes—I was indebted for opportu- 
nities to examine them. No account of them has 
been published till now, and it is doubtful if any 
modern volume contains a finer assemblage of anti- 
quitiés of the kind.” 
Tue volume on the Araucanians may be re- 
garded as supplemental to Lieut. Gilliss’s 
narrative of the American scientific expe- 
dition to Chili. Mr. Reuel Smith was one of 
the members of that astronomical deputation, 
who established for three years a permanent 
observatory at Santiago, the capital of the 
Republic. At the end of that@eriod so ab- 
sorbed had they been with the immediate 
objects of the expedition, that Mr. Smith 
asked leave to resign, that he might see more 
of the country. He made a tour through the 
central and southern portion of Chili, and in 
this volume has given a most interesting 
account of the country, and of the manners, 
customs, and present condition of the Arau- 
canians, the descendants of the native tribes 
who have maintained a rude independence 
ever since the days of the Spanish conquest. 








Selections from the hie as Wi ately, 


Archbishop of Dublin. 

permission.) Bentley. 
A vo.tumeE of selected extracts from Dr. 
Whately’s writings has already appeared, 
confined very much to the one topic of “the 
love of truth in religious inquiry.” It was 
intended, at first, that the present publica- 
tion should form a second and supplemental 
volume, but the subjects are of so miscella- 
neous a kind that the editor has wisely re- 
solved to make it a separate work. The 
thoughts and apophthegms thus brought to- 
gether contain a body of wisdom and wit 
such as could be drawn from the works of 
few other English writers of modern times. 
There is hardly a page which does not pre- 
sent some striking thought or useful sug- 
gestion. The subjects appearing in the 
volume without formal arrangement, we may 
give some extracts without connexion, brevity 
more than any other quality suggesting the 
selection :— 

“To perceive a reason for anything that God 
has done is far different from perceiving the reason. 

‘*A fool can ask more questions than a wise 
man can answer ; but a wise man cannot ask more 
questions than-he will find a fool ready to answer. 

‘It usually requires that a man should have 
some confidence in his own understanding to ven- 
ture to say, ‘What has been spoken is unintelli- 
gible to me.’ 

‘* He that is not aware of his ignorance, will be 
only misled by his knowledge. 

“‘The defect of mathematics as an exclusive or 
too predominant study, is, that it has no connec- 
tion with human affairs, and affords no exercise of 
judgment, having no degrees of probability. 

**Curiosity is as much the parent of attention, 
as attention is of memory. 

“Cultivate not only the corn-fields of your mind, 
but the pleasure-grounds also. 
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‘The difficulty of refuting very silly and weak 
arguments, reminds one of the well-known difficult 
feat of cutting through a cushion with a sword. 

‘* Eloquence is relative. One can no more pro- 
nounce on the eloquence of any composition than 
the wholesomeness of a medicine, without knowing 
for whom it is intended. 

“It is too. often forgotten, that better does not 
necessarily imply good. 

**Men find self-congratulation more agreeable 
than self-examination. 

‘The more confidently secure we feel against our 
liability to any error, to which in fact we are liable, 
the greater must be our danger of falling into it. 

“In our judgment of human transactions, the 
law of optics is reversed ; we see the most indis- 
tinctly, the objects which are close around us. 

‘*Of all hostile feelings, Envy is perhaps the 
hardest to be subdued, because hardly any one 
owns it, even to himself; but looks out for one 
pretext after another to justify. his hostility. 

“So strong is the combined attraction of Anti- 
quity and Novelty, that any system that offers 
gratification to the desire for both, needs a very 
small portion of truth to gain it eager and general 
acceptance. 

‘Men are not always right in their use of their 
rights. 

“A statesman, without wisdom, does mischief 
in proportion as he is clever. 

‘*Some men’s reputation seem like seed-wheat, 
which thrives best when brought from a distance. 

“Our best feelings should ever be under the 
control of our best judgment.” 


There are some sensible remarks on the fal- 
lacies to which statistics are liable, justifying 
the common saying, that facts are not always 
to be depended on—that is, for the particular 
conclusions which a controversialist wishes to 
draw from them :— 


‘Increase of a thing is often confounded with 
our increased knowledge of it. When crimes or 
accidents are recorded in newspapers more thgn 
formerly, some people fancy that they happen 
more than formerly. But crimes, especially (be it 
observed) such as are the most remote from the 
experience of each individual, and therefore strike 
him as something strange, always furnish inte- 
resting articles of intelligence. I have no doubt 
that a single murder in Great Britain has often 
furnished matter for discourse to more than twenty 
times as many persons as any twenty such mur- 
ders would in Turkey. 

**Some foreign traveller in England is said to 
have remarked on the perceptible diminution in the 
number of crimes committed during the sitting of 
Parliament as a proof of our high reverence for 
that assembly ; the fact being, as we all know, that 
the space occupied in the newspapers by the Debates 
causes the records of many crimes to be omitted. 

‘* Men are liable to form an over-estimate of the 
purity of morals in the Country, as compared with 
a Town; or in a barren and thinly-peopled, as 
compared with a fertile and populous district. On 
a given area, it must always be expected, that the 
absolute amount of vice will be greater in a Town 
than in the Country ; so also will be that of vir- 
tue : but the proportion of the two must be com- 
puted on quite different principles. .A physician 
of great skill and in high repute, probably loses 
many more patients than an ordinary practitioner : 
but this proves nothing, till we have ascertained 
the conparative numbers of their patients. Mis- 
takes such as this (which are very frequent).remind 
one of the well-known riddle, ‘ What is the reason 
that white sheep eat more than black ones ?’” 

We have noted several passages in which 
the special studies and peculiar opinions of 
the author have led him to present para- 
doxical and unsatisfactory statements, but 
these are few compared with the verba et 
voces replete with sound sense and true phi- 
losophy. What is better than all is, that the 
book is as much characterized by high moral 
tone as by intellectual vigour and acuteness. 


Gleanings after “ Grand Tour’ -ists. Bog. 
worth and Harrison. 
Tue title of this book is not borne out by its 
contents. For the expression ‘Gleaning’ 
led us to expect new matter which’ had 
escaped the researches of the crowds of 
tourists who have swept the Continent, and 
resented the public with the produce of their 
Lecesate. Instead of novelty, however, we 
have descriptions of the wal leates and to. 
most. persons well-remembered places, such 
as Naples, Pestum, Rome, Venice, &., with 
no deviation from the beaten high road of 
tourists generally. We are well aware 
that although these places have been de. 
scribed over and over again, yet that just as 
painters charm and _— us by fresh and 
happy re-productions of lovely scenery, be it 
ever so well known, so will a writer, gifted 
with feeling, observation, and reflection, give 
us pleasure by placing before us his views of 
scenes which, however hackneyed in deserip- 
tion, can never weary, when painted or de. 
scribed by the true artist or refined and ob- 
servant traveller. In truth the line— 
“There can be no farewell to scenes like thine,” 
applied by our noble poet to Rhineland, 
holds equally good with regard to the greater 
part of Italy and Switzerland, and there are 
few lands where the genuine fountains of 
inspiration are so inexhaustible as in those 
romantic and lovely countries. 
But as the anonymous author of these 
‘Gleanings’ evinces no powers beyond thos 
of ordinary writers who have thought proper 
to give their tours to the world, we cannot 
commend him for publishing ordinary descrip- 
tions of places as well, or even better, known 
than our English shore scenery. Under the 
head, of Doing our Vesuvius, we_ hare 
‘twenty-four pages occupied by the tamest 
possible account of the ascent of that 
mountain, the more tame as the volcano was 
in avery peaceful condition at the time of 
the author’s visit. The lions of Naples, 
Rome, and Venice, are sketched with an 
equally feeble pen, and attempts to cast 
variety and brilliancy on the generally 
gloomy descriptions by poetical effusions are 
far from happy. When in Italy, the author, 
who is evidently a somewhat romantic Mile. 
sian, writes the following lines under the 
head of his last chapter, Take me Home 
Again, in allusion to Sir W. Scott’s desire not 
to die out of his own country :— 
“Oh carry me back to the land of my birth, 
To the scenes early known—ever pleasant to me, 
If you bury me here in this chur] granted earth, 
Tho’ the mould may lay lightly, I'll fret to be free!” 
And we are treated to a poem on our Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, entitled ‘The Little Blue Stick,’ 
which may be thought by the author's friends 
clever and witty, but which appears to us 
precisely the reverse, and curiously out of 
lace. We should, however, be wanting a 
justice if we did not state that our author's 
a is better than his poetry ; and as we 
ave given a specimen of the latter, we sub- 
join the following extract, which is one of 
the few gleanings possessing the feature of 
novelty :— 
* “Curious things are those same Roman charities 
—curious sometimes in their origin, not less so 
their objects and application ; abundant are they 
too in wealth and resources, as might be ex] 
in a community where mortmain restrictions are 
unknown—where the principle is boldly enunciated, 
and sedulously taught, that posthumous liberality 
can atone for a life of vice—and where the mere 
nod of assent ! of a dying sinner to the proposition 
| of his ghostly father, that he should leave ‘house, 
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‘Jand,’ or ‘monies’ to this charity or that convent 
_is construed by those ‘ Daniels come to judg- 
ment’—the Roman canonists of the Liguori school 
—into a valid bequest. No wonder that under 
such stimulating circumstances Roman charities 
should be wealthy—no wonder they can be lavish. 
I remember a dignified Roman ecclesiastic giving 
me the following instance of their profuse liberality. 
It had been represented to the directors of a cer- 
tain charity that a poor noble (povero, avai nobile) 
was in delicate health, and that a sojourn at Naples 
would be of service tohim. Several hundred seudi 
were immediately allotted to convey him and his 
family to Baiw, and to maintain him there for 
some months. May the charities of our country 
multiply and abound in manifold measure, but 
may it be long before heretic England has charities 
i to the cases of broken-down or bankrupt 
gentlemen who may wish to recruit by a trip toa 
watering-place, or a sojourn at a fashionable Spa! 

“ Almost the first animated object I had looked 
on in the Eternal City was a—charity! Driving 
in from Albano, whither A (who had been 
domiciled in Rome from the previous winter) had 
gone to meet and welcome us, we encountered, not 
far from the ‘Fontana di Trevi,’ a procession ; 
and when A asked me, ‘Do you know 
what that is?? I was unable even to guess. It 
might have been a Roman edition of a Highgate 
boarding-school, such as one sometimes encounters 
in the vicinity of London, when ‘twelve double 
files of straitlaced humanity’ are paraded for an 
airing ; but the Roman files were all in conventual 
uniform, while a free air, a bold stare, and wild 
roving glances cast freely all round, told me that 
conventual discipline had not here wrought that 
mincing demureness in which the cloistered éléve 
wually walks, with ‘leaden eye that loves the 
ground.’ I could make nothing of them—dressed 
like nuns, they appeared, as the phrase is, to have 
‘very little of nun’s flesh about them’—they 
seemed, evidently, rather to court attention than 
toshun it. ‘ These,’ said A— , ‘are the éldves 
ofacharity which supplies wives to many of thte 
Roman shopkeepers and mechanics. They are 
foundlings, maintained and portioned by the insti- 
tution which brings them up, and they are walked 
out thus that the men of the city may see them, 
and, on sight, select wives as they go along. Ap- 
plication is then made at the institution ; negotia- 
tions carried on through the medium of the parish 
¢ergy and police follow in course, and on due cer- 
tificate of various matters (among the rest, that 
the proposing husband is a good subject, and has 

—‘ duly vaccinated !’) numbers are married in 
Rome who have never had other opportunities of 
judging the temper or the thrift, the principles or 
the dispositions of each other, except such casual 

ces and glimpses as you have just seen in the 
case of the procession which has passed us by.’ 

“Further and after inquiries informed me that 
this was but one of a number of Societe di dotazione 
which so abound in Rome, that, according to 
statistical calculations, more than three-fifths of the 
annual marriages in the city take place under the 
stimulus of the charity-dower which the bride brings 
to her husband. It may seem strange that so 

an amount of charitable endowment should 


take this direction, but, when traced to its origin, ’ 


lage-portion charity’ will appear more 
remarkable still, and gives a horrid glimpse of 
lan morals and the social condition of the com- 
munity. I can state, upon ‘ecclesiastical testi- 
nony, that these charities derive their funds very 
largely from the death-bed terrors of dying profli- 
gatés and sensualists, goaded by conscience and 
uged by a confessor ‘to atone for the seductions 
of their long and evil lives by providing a portion- 
ie young women to enable them to get mar- 


To those who are not masters of Mur- 
tay's Handbooks these ‘Gleanings’ will be 
ful ; but the possessor of those invaluable 
will not acquire much new informa- 


m irom this new pilgrim over the ground 
of grand tour’.ists. * 
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—— of his Time. By Henry Cockburn, A. and C, 
ck. 
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—- of Life and Manners in Persia, By Lady Sheil. 
ith Notes on Russia, Koords, Toorkomans, Nestorians, 

Khiva, and Persia, Murray. 

The Holy Places: a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence 
in Jerusalem and Palestine. By Hanmer L. Dupuis. 
With Notes on the Dispersed Canaanite Tribes, by Joseph 
Dupuis. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Nomos: an Attempt to Demonstrate a Central Physical Law 
in Nature. Longman and Co. 

Life: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena; also Times 
and Seasons, By Leo H. Grindon, Manchester: Flet- 
cher and Tubbs, 

Scripture Witness to Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the 

‘aviour of Men, By F.C. Gretton, B.D. Rivingtons. 

Practical Tables for the Reduction of Mahometan Dates to 
the Christian Kalendar, fe, By Johannes von Gumpach, 
Madden. 

The Merchant Vessel: a Sailor Boy’s Voyages to‘See the 
World, By the Author of “ Man-of-War Life.” Cincin- 
nati: Moore and Co. London: Low, Son, and Co, 

A Boy’s Voyage Round the World; or, Man-of-War Life in 
the United States Navy. Cincinnati: Moore and Co, 
London: Low, Son, and Co. 

Colonel Biron: a Novel. 3 vols. Newby. 

In Honorem: Songs of the Brave. Poems and Odes by 
Campbell, Wolfe, Collins, Byron, Tennyson, and Mackay. 
Low, Son, and Co. 

Sonnets, chiefly Astronomical, and other Poems. By the 
Rev. James A. Stothert. Edinburgh: Marsh und Beattie. 

The Lamp of Life. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

The _Parricide: a Posthumous Rhapsody and D 
Drama, Saunders and Otley, 

Grace and Remembrance: Poems, By G.Gerard. Bosworth 
and Harrison. 

Carmagnola: an Italian Tale of the Fifteenth Century. A 
Poem in Five Cantos, Saunders and Otley. 

Memorials of Agmondesham and Chesham Leycester, 
Two Martyr Stories. Saunders and Otley. 

~_ a Poem. By John Croker Barrow. Saunders and 

tley. 

THE Memorials of his Time, by Lord Cockburn, 

while they will be read with intense interest by 

citizens of Edinburgh, refer also to many events 
and personages of note in the national annals. The 
recollections extend from the beginning of the cen- 
tury until the time of the Reform Bill, when 

Jeffrey was made Lord Advocate, and Cockburn 

Solicitor-General, under Earl Grey. The account 

‘of the political state of Scotland during the forty: 

years preceding, 0 one could have reported better. 

There are also notices of the distinguished men in 

science and literature, as well as in politics and 

law, with most of whom Cockburn was on intimate 
terms. Of the origin and early history of the 

‘Edinburgh Review,’ he has already given a full 

narrative in his ‘ Life of Jeffrey,’ and that portion 

of the Memorials is therefore omitted in this volume. 

So many books have appeared of late years on 
Palestine that we are not surprised to find in the 
Narrative of Mr. Hanmer L. Dupuis little that 
is new or remarkable. His position as an attaché 
to the Protestant Mission established at Jerusalem 
under Bishop Gobat, gave him access to informa- 
tion which will be acceptable to those interested 
in the recent efforts to spread the Christian faith 
on the soil of Judea. The narrative contains a 
plain and simple statement of what the writer saw 
and did during two years’ residence in the country. 
The notes in the second volume, on the dispersed 
Canaanite tribes, are more remarkable in their mat- 
ter, and illustrate subjects of history and ethnology 
on which there is need of light being thrown. 
During his residence at stations on the northern 
coast of Africa, Mr. Joseph Dupuis, father of the 
author of the previous part of the work, collected 
some curious facts concerning the probable resting- 
places of the tribes driven out of Palestine by the 
invading Hebrews. 

The object of the treatise entitled Nomos is to 
show that the phenomena of electricity, magnetism, 
light, heat, chemical action, and motion, are only 
signs or manifestations of one central law. In this 
theory there is no novelty, many indications of 
analogy of effects having led to suggestion of unity 
of cause. Mr. Grove, in his philosophical work on 
the correlation of physical forces, has brought the 
subject prominently before men of science. The 
author of Nomos adduces few additional proofs or 
arguments of weight, but seeks rather by plain and 

pular illustrations to lead to a similar result. 

facts are taken from ordinary sources of infor- 

‘mation, and the author’s acquaintance with science 
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does not appear more than could be obtained with- 
out much personal research. The definition in one 
of the opening sentences of “‘ imponderable agents, 
agents, that is to say, which are quite beyond the 
scope of physical inquiry,” at once shows a hazi- 
ness of idea or confusion of language on philosophi- 
cal subjects. 

Mr. Grindon’s volume on Life, its Nature, Varie- 
ties, and Phenomena, embraces a wide range of 
subjects. The organization and functions of man 
in relation to external nature form the most im- 
portant part of the work. Many points are clearly 
stated and ingeniously discussed, but the book as 
a whole is diffuse and irregular, having the appear- 
ance rather of lectures delivered at various times 
than a systematic treatise on life and its pheno- 
mena, On certain topics on the border region 
between physical and mental observation, Mr. 
Grindon describes facts and introduces speculations 
not commonly met with in works either of meta- 
physics or physivlogy. 

Mr. Gretton’s Treatise, containing the substance 
of aseries of sermons, is intended as a manual of 
the scripture testimony to the Messiah in his divine 
and mediatorial character. 

The Practical Tables of Von Gumpach, for con- 
version of Mahometan and Christian dates, are 
computed for the use of astronomers, chronologists, 
historians, diplomatists, political and consular 
agents, merchants, travellers, and sojourners in the 
East, to all of which classes their utility is obvious. 
The compiler prefixes to his work some remarks on 
the Turkish calendar, with directions for using the 
tabies. 

In Man-of-War Life, and the Merchant Ves- 
sel, an American writer gives sketches of life 
at sea during a boy’s voyage round the world in 
one of the warships and one of the merchant 
vessels of the United States. We have various 
books of the kind in England, but many readers 
may be interested by the peculiarities of American 
naval life, and the descriptions of some countries 
visited, such as Japan, are more full than is gene- 
rally fourd@in Englistynarratives. We need scarcely 
say that the Looks are entertaining, abounding as 
they do with yarns, in spinning which the Yankee 
sailors seem to be adepts. 

In honour of those who fought, and in memory 
of those who fell in the late war, this handsome 
volume has been prepared, consisting of select 
poetry, with illustrations by artists of high stand- 
ing. The poems are the Soldier's Dream, the 
Battle of the Baltic, and Ye Mariners of England, 
by Campbell; the Burial of Sir John Moore, by 
Wolfe ; the Night before Waterloo, from Byron’s 
Childe Harold ; the Soldier's Return, by Burns ; Ode 
on the Death of the Brave, by Collins ; the Joy- 
bell and the Requiem, by Mackay ; and the Charge 
of the Light Brigade, by Tennyson. The illustra- 
tions, above twenty in number, are from designs 
by Birket Foster, Edward Duncan, George Thomas, 
and A. Huttula; the head and tail-pieces by T. 
Macquoid. The wood engravings are by H. Har- 
ral, E. Evans, and James Cooper. It is an appro- 
priate and beautiful memorial volume of the war 
now that peace is restored. 

The Memorials of Agmondesham and Chesham 
Leycester, are in.the form of two tales of the times 
of the martyrs, in the reign of Queen Mary, which 
the author has published to aid the funda for build- 
ing a church in the county of Buckingham, where 
these places are situated. Those who do not know 
the old style of Fox, the martyrologist, and his 
work is now-a-days little read, will be interested 
with these sketches. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


The Stranger’s Handbook to Chester and its Environs. By 
Thomas Hughes. Chester: T. Catherall. 

—— Situations Handbook, By William Lyle, A.M. 

igott. 

The First Book of Manners, By Felix Urban. Hamilton 
and Co. 

An Inquiry into the National Debt and Sinking Fund, By 
F.C. Hardwicke. . 

On the Progress of Religious Liberty, in Connexion especially 
with the History of England, By John Hodgkin. G. R. 


Wright. A 
The National Gallery. The Debate of April 7th, Mr. Stir- 
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ling, M.P., and Raphael's ‘ Apollo and Marsyas’ <A 
Reply, by Morris Moore, Printed for the National Gal- 
lery Reform Association. 


The Municipal Directory for 1856. First Annual Edition. 

Kelly and Co, 

THE Stranger’s Handbook to Chester contains a 
short sketch of the history and antiquities of the 
city, with a description of the cathedral, castle, 
and Eaton Hall, the seat of the Marquis of West- 
minster. There are thirty-four woodcut illustra- 
tions. 

The recent alterations in the system of appoint- 
ing to public offices render necessary a manual 
such as that compiled by Mr. Lyle. It contains 
all the requisite information for persons seeking 
appointments under Government, with instructions 
to candidates, and hints to parents and instructors. 
A pretty complete list of all Government situations 
appears in the book, with the formal regulations, 
and specimens of the examinations to be undergone 
under the new system. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s Lecture on Toleration, histo- 
tically considered in connexion with English laws 
and usages, was delivered before the “ Friends’ 
Reading Society” at Birmingham. To the able argu- 
ments, and still more to the noble endurance of 
members of that religious body, the cause of tole- 
ration has been much indebted, but Mr. Hodgkin 
in his historical retrospect does not do sufficient 
justice to witnesses and martyrs of other denomi- 
nativns. Courtesy to his audience may have 
tempted him to enlarge on the merits and services 
of the Quakers in this matter, but in publishing 
his historical statement, references to other parts 
of the subject might have been introduced in notes, 
however brief. 

This is another of Mr. Morris Moore’s ‘‘slash- 
ing” pamphlets. It appeared in the form of a 
letter, about a fortnight ago, in two of the morning 
and one of the evening papers. Mr. Stirling, in 
the debate that took place on the estimates for the 
National Gallery, let fall some observations to the 
effect that collectors were sometimes so transported 
by their imaginations as to believe themselves 
owners of Raffaelles. Mr. Morris Moore, in spite 


of Mr. Stirling’s positive denial, persists in appro- 
priating this remark as an allusion to himself and 
his Apollo and Marsyas, of which the art world 
has.already heard so much. This pamphlet is a 
justification of the genuineness of the picture, and 
an ‘attack upon the National Gallery, Mr. Glad- 


stone, and Sir C. Eastlake combined. Why 
the latter are dragged into the subject at all 
it is difficult to understand, except on the 
ground that they ought to have bought Mr. 
Morris Moore’s picture instead of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, the Mantegna, and others. 
The pamphlet is written in that violent and per- 
sonal style with which we are all familiar. To- 
wards the close the following passage occurs :— 
**In June, 1854, Lord Elcho, then a Lord of the 
Treasury, in the Aberdeen-Palmerston Ministry, 
said to Mr. Hurlstone, the President of the Society 
of British Artists:—‘We know that Mr. Morris 
Moore is the man for the Directorship of the 
National Gallery, but we will not appoint him 
because he has given us so much offence.’ ” Mr. 
Morris Moore thus makes no secret of his preten- 
sions or his motives; we only wonder that his 
unquestionable sagacity does not point. out to him 
that language of unmeasured abuse is not likely 
to advance his reputation, or even to obtain him 
an impartial hearing among the educated and in- 
fluential classes of the community. 

The Municipal Directory is a new publication 
called into existence by the changes and improve- 
ments of the civic constitution and government of 
the metropolis. It contains lists of the parish 
clergy, churchwardens, overseers, and other officials, 
the district and metropolitan boards of works, the 
corporation of London, the police magistrates, in- 
spectors of nuisances, district registrars, and other 
functionaries created under recent acts, with a 
variety of other useful information. The work is 
compiled under the superintendence of the pro- 
prietors of the ‘London Post Office Directory.’ 
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Steam and its Uses, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Monro’s (E.) Sacred Allegories, 1 vol. feap. 8vo, cloth, 9s, 
Paget’s Owlet, feap. 8vo, cloth, new edition, 3s. 6d. 
Rowe’s (S.) Dartmoor, feap. 8vo, cl., map, 6s, 6d.; illustrated, 8s. 
Shakspeare, by Singer, Vol. 6, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Shiel’s (Lady) Persia, 8vo, cloth, }2s. 
Sinclair’s (C.) Modern Accomplishments, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
——— —— Society, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Trave'ler’s Library, 101 &102: Thos. Fuller, by H. Rogers, 1s. each. 
— ——-—-—--——— in | vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Veiled Hearts, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 11's. $d. 
Webb’s (Mrs.) Pilgrims of New England, feap. $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
— Julamerk, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Westwood’s (Rey. T.) Foxglove Bells, post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Wilkins’s (G.) Three Score Years and Ten, fcap., cloth, 3s, 6d. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
The following are the principal acquisitions of the 
last year :— 

Egyptian.—Two bronze hawks of unusual size. 

Assyrian.—An inscribed cylinder, supposed to 
contain the annals of the first eight years of the 
reign of Sennacherib. A collection of Assyrian 
objects excavated at Nimrud and Koyunjikj and 
in Southern Babylonia, by Messrs. Rassam, Lof- 
tus, and Tavlor, under the direction of Sir H. C. 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., consisting of an obelisk, por- 
tions of two others, a statue, thirty-four bas- reliefs, 
and many smaller objects of interest and value. 

Greek.--A collection of marbles and inscriptions 
from the Greek Islands, procured by Charles New- 
ton, Esq., Her Majesty's Vice-consul, Mytilene. 
A collection of votive figures in stone, found near 
Larnaka, in Cyprus, on the site of a temple of 
Venus, presented (through Charles Newton, Esq.,) 
by M. Demetrius Pierides. 

Etruscan and Italo-Greek.—A bronze shield, or- 
namented with embossed patterns of very early 
character, and resembling those found at Cervetri 
which are preserved in the Vatican, <A very fine 
bronze vase, resting on a tripod foot, and orna- 
nented at the top by a group, regarded as Peleus 
and Thetis, surrounded by four mounted figures of 
Amazons: round the body is engraved a series of 
combats between men and animals. It was dis- 
covered in the South of Italy. Painted terracotta 
vase, in the form of the head of the Indian Bacchus. 
Five painted terracotta vases of unusual character 
and execution, and eight figures in the same ma- 
terial, presented by the late Chambers Hall, Esq. 

Roman.—A marble bas-relief, and two fresco 
paintings, presented by the late Chambers Hall, 
Esq. Fourteen glass vases, found on the borders 
of the Rhine. 

British Collection.—A very fine greenstone celt, 
found near Pendle, Lancashire, presented by Ralph 
Holden, Esq. A stone hammer-head, found on 
Swanton Moor, Derbyshire, presented by Evelyn 
P. Shirley, Esq., M.P. A stone bead, locally 
known as a Pixsey’s Grindstone, found near Lis- 
keard, Cornwall, presented by H. Pollard, Esq. 
A collection of bronze celts, broken metal, and re- 
mains of castings, found near Croydon, Surrey, 
presented by Lewis Loyd, Esq. Three bronze 
celts, found near Goudhurst, Kent, presented by 
Stringer Stringer, Esq. A bronze celt-mould, 
found in South Wiltshire. Ani iron celt, at pre- 








——>7"t 
sent considered unique, with remains of itg orp, 
nal handle, found in North Wales, presented 
Frederick R. West, Esq., M.P. A. collection 
enamelled horse-trappings of the latest Celt 
period, found at Westhall, in Norfolk. Silver ip: 
gots (some inscribed) and ornaments of the Rom 
period, found with coins of various Emperors from 
Constans to Eugenius, at Coleraine, in Irelay 
Two porcelain beads, found in Scotland, probably 
of Egyptian manufacture and of the Roman period, 
presented by Sir James Ramsay, Bart. A Roma 
tile, stamped with the name of the XXth Legion, 
found at Chester, presented by the Rev. W. Massie 
A Saxon brooch, found at Mentmore, Buckingham. 
shire, presented by Frederick Ouvry, Esq. § 
Saxon sword and other weapons, found on the site 
of the battle of Ashdown, in Berkshire, presented 
by the Earl of Craven. A Saxon gold ring inkid 
with niello, found near Peterborough. A gold 
hawk’s-ring, found at Biggleswade, bearing the 
name of the King of England, from the Berl 
collection. An ancient Gaelic brooch, which 
appears to have belonged to the family of M‘Lem 
of Lochbuy, from the Bernal collection. Th 
Garter plate of Sir William Parr, Marquis of North 
ampton, and brother to Queen Katherine Pan, 
which was removed from his stall at Windsor 
his attainder in 1553. Several encaustic tile, 
presented by Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., and Mn, 
Stackhouse Acton. Numerous specimens of ancient 
English earthenware. : 

Medieval.—The additions to this branch of the 
collection have been very considerable, owing to 
the purchases made by special grant at the Beml 
sale. These purchases consist of ivory carving, 
enamels, Italian majolica, Venetian glass and metl 
work, amounting to 227 objects. The mot 
remarkable are the following :—An engrave 
crystal, made by order of Lothaire, King of Fran, 
and representing the History of Susannah. Itbe 
longed to the Abbey of Vasor on the Meuse, 4 
majolica bowl, ornamented with the badges, amy, 
and devices of Pope Leo X. and his family. 4 


‘case of knives which belonged to Jaqueline, Countess 


of Holland, as wife of Jean, Duc de Touraine, m 
of Charles VI., and which appear to have been 
given to her by Isabella, Duchess of Orleans, widot 
of Richard II., King of England. An enane, 
representing the marriage of Louis XII. and Ame 
of Austria. The majolica and enamels purchassl 
at this sale are chiefly remarkable for their dost 
mentary and historical value. The other addition 
to the Medieval Collection are as follows:—4a 
astrolabe, made for the Sultan of Damascus, in the 
year 1237, and brought to — shortly after: 
wards, and two other astronomica instruments d 
later date. An engraved crystal, of the ninth 
century, and of Carlovingian or Saxon workmal 
ship. An ivory carving of the tenth century, pe 
sented by the Very Rev. the Dean of Llandaf. 
An ivory tablet, of Carlovingian workman 
executed on the back of a Roman consular dipty 
A large metal gilt figure of the thirteenth centr 
under a canopy. A collection of pilgrims sgt 
Twenty-four specimens of Italian majolica, rm 
sented by A. W. Franks, Esq. A fine dish 
Palissy ware. An enamelled casket, by Jem 
Court dit Vigier. ~~ 
Ethnographical. — An extensive collection 
Mexican antiquities. A small collection of Peru 
vian antiquities. Several objects from New 4 
nada, presented by Edward Mark, Esq, % 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul, Bogota. An extensive 
collection of ethnographical objects, which forme 
the Museum of Haslar Hospital, presen 
the Lords of the Admiralty. Several gold orm 
ments and beads from the Ashantee count 
presented by Mrs. Lee. A Jade earring 
of the heirlooms of the Ngatitoa tribe in At 
Zealand. It is known by the name of 
tangata, and has descended through several gene 
rations from Te-Ngahue, one of the Polynesia 
discoverers of New Zealand; presented by al 
Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B. A 
lection of spears from the South Sea Toland, Fe 
sented by Henry Latham, Esq. The acquisl ol 
of antiquities have been registered, marked, 
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incorporated, with the exception of the large Assy- 
rian and Ethnographical collections. 
Coins and Medals acquired during the year 1855. 
Gold. Silver. Copper. 
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Of these, 836 remain unregistezed. 


In the Greek series the following may be men- 
tioned as among the most valuable acquisitions :— 
A very early didrachm of Corinth; two rare copper 
coins of the same city; a coin of Gortyna, in 
Arcadia, (a town no coins of which were previously 
known to numismatists) ; another of Orchomenus, 
indicating the existence of a Boeotian league ; a 
copper coin of Nineveh, under the Romans (Viniva 
Claudiopolis); a very rare coin of Termessus ; and 
early pieces struck at Gnossus and Cyrene. 

The Roman series has been enriched by the ac- 
quisition of several fine medallions, among which, 
one of Antoninus Pius may be specified on account 
of its beauty, and another of Probus, for its rarity. 

Important coins have been also added to the 
Roman family series, and to the Roman gold. 

To the collection of medieval and modern coins 
large additions have been made, particularly by 
the purchase of a series of 535 Italian coins, com- 
prising many of great-rarity, for example, those of 
the Kings of Italy, and of the Lombard Dukes of 
Benevento. A considerable number of Spanish 
coins has been acquired, among which may be 
noticed, two gold pieces of the kind known as 
Dobla de la Vanda, struck by John I. or II., 
of Castile. Two coins of Offa, King of Mercia, 
one of which was presented by the Rev. J. Ouvry 
North, have been added to the Saxon series; while 
several English gold coins have been purchased, 
and the collection of British and Colonial tokens 
has been rendered almost complete by acquisitions 
made at Mr. Conder’s sale. 


OBJECTS IN THE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL 
ART, MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


Tae collection of objects of art which forms the 
Museum at Marlborough House is insensibly 
growing into a historical and artistic record of 
great value. Independently of the fact that no 
such illustrative exhibition of various styles existed 
in any public form before, we have here the in- 
estimable advantage of a scientific method. Large 
collectors, like Mr. Bernal, Mr. Rogers, and 
others, are of course swayed by circumstance, 
chance, opportunity, personal caprice, or special 
taste. But a permanent collecting museum 
avoids these evils, although perhaps it leaves a 
door open for the introduction of some others. No 
complaint, however, has yet been made of the dis- 
tribution of the funds voted for Marlborough 
House. In the year 1855, the vote reached the 
large sum of 19,656/., an amount which included 
the purchases in France and on the Continent, 
and out of the Bernal Collection, to complete the 
central museum, and to be circulated among the 
local schools. The estimate for this year has been 
brought down to 7226/, From the catalogue, 
which has been recently published, we find that 
the number of objects is now between eight and 
uine hundred. The question of selection in some 
form ot the other again forces itself on the atten- 
tion ini this case, as in the more important one of 
the National Gallery, as contained in the Bill now 
before the House of Commons. It is evident that 
m time many of these objects must become of 
second-rate importance. The qualities of a style 
are best conveyed by its best examples; and one 
g00d instance of treatment is more suggestive and 

lulating to the imagination of the student 
than half-a-dozen insipid productions of the same 
age. Many of the purchases, therefore, will 
Tequite to be re-sold, but who is to have this respon- 





sible power committed to his hands? The indi- 
vidual, or body of individuals, whoever they may 
be, must of course take the power, with the 
responsibility attached, of the present public 
cognizance and investigation; and it has been 
suggested that whenever a sale of national 
property of this kind is to be made, whether 
of pictures or works of art, a public announce- 
ment should be made beforehand, in time to- give 
an opportunity for the expression of public opinion 
in the matter. Thus it would be impossible to 
inflict an irreparable loss on the country by any 
hasty or secret transaction. Returning, however, 
to the Catalogue, we find that the divisions of the 
museum are seventeen—consisting of sculpture, 
painting, medals and gems, mosaics, furniture, 
basket, leather, and japanned or lacquered work, 
glass painting and glass manufactures, enamels, 
metal work, arms, watches, jewellery, and textile 
fabrics. The sculpture embraces three pieces of 
alabaster, and a few specimens in marble. The 
best of these is a relievo, remarkable for its elabo- 
rate undercuttings, and separation of parts, said 
to be possibly the work of Agostino Fazolata of 
Padua. In carved oak the examples are more 
numerous. A chasse or reliquary, brought from 
the Franciscan convent at Constance, and said to 
contain the relics of St. Boniface, with sixteen 
carved compartments from the life of Christ, is one 
of the most valuable of the carvings. This chasse is 
reputed to have been the ballot box used at 
the election of Pope Martin V. at the great 
Council of Constance in 1418, there being five 
compartments, said to be in order to receive 
the voting papers of the ecclesiastics of the five 
electing nations—viz., Germany, France, England, 
Italy, and Spain. The bronzes include one or two 
valuable specimens, among others a colossal bust 
of Pope Innocent X., and a bronze lamp of the 
cinque-cento period, exquisitely designed. A 
series of terra cottas, and models in wax and plaster 
of works of the first excellence, which were found 
in the possession of a priest of the Gherardini 
family at Florence, are of the highest value as art 
studies. From the works in carved ivory, our first 
illustration, Fig. 1, has been taken. This is a lid, 
or cover of a circular mirror case, in carved ivory, 
the diameter five-and-a-half inches. The subject is 
an allegorical representation of the ‘‘ Assault of the 
Castle of Love,” taken from some medieval poem 
or romance. It is one of the finest specimens 
of the kind extant, the workmanship being of the 
early part of the fourteenth century, probably 
French, Fig. 5 is in the same list of ivory carv- 
ings, but of a very different epoch. This is a 
pendant ornament to contain perfumes, of recent 
Chinese work, of carved and perforated ivory, with 
silk cord and tassel attached. It has been well 
observed that the childishness and absurdity of 
many of the original motives in Chinese decoration 
are sometimes compensated for by the skill with 
which space has been covered or colours contrasted. 
Fig. 6 is another of these carved ivories. It isa 
comb, of German work, about the date 1500-30. 
The length is six inches, It was purchased at 
the Bernal sale for 172. 

The paintings in the collection are principally 
wall decorations, and comprise two original 
cartoons of Giovanni da Udine, a distemper paint- 
ing on lawn, an altar tryptich, and a few other 
specimens remarkable for rarity or as studies of 
style. 

The gems, cameos, and intaglios are necessarily 
of limited number and interest. 

Passing by the mosaics and marqueterie, the 
furniture and basket-work, a specimen has been 
selected for illustration from the objects in leather- 
work. Fig. 7 is a glass wine-flask, a pilgrim’s 
bottle, incased in embossed leather-work. The 
work is Italian, about 1540. It was also pur- 
chased at the Bernal sale for 147. 10s. The scroll 
and cartouche work may be noticed as particularly 
bold and spirited, and the central medallion com- 
partment contains the figure of a bear, the well- 
known cognizance of the powerful Orsini family at 
Rome. 

The circular illustration, Fig. 4, is from the 











collection of glass paintings. It represents a 
circular pane or medallion of glass, painted in 
grisaille. The subject is a merchant in his ware- 
house weighing sacks, the work being Flemish.or 
German, about 1500. The diameter of the pane 
is eight inches. The two remaining figures, 2 and 
3, are of the same character. The former is a 
large quarrel, painted in grisaille and yellow stain, 
The crosier shows it to be the device of an abbot 
or bishop. The pheenix rising from the flames 
holds in its mouth a scroll, with the inscription in 
Flemish, ‘God doet meer’ (God doeth more), The 
work is Flemish or German, about 1480. The 
dimensions are large, fourteen-and-a-half inches by 
eleven-and-a-half inches. The other diamond 
quarrel, Fig. 3, contains devices and monograms 
of King Henry VIII., which will be readily re- 
cognised. There are three others of this descrip- 
tion in the collection. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

THE ceremonies of the celebration of peace, this 
week, have thrown into the shade all previous de- 
monstrations of the kind. On the Ist of August, 
1814, when the rejoicings for the overthrow of 
Napoleon were combined with the centenary com- 
memoration of the accession of the House of 
Brunswick, the pyrotechnic display, under the 
superintendence of Sir William Congreve, was 
perhaps more brilliant than that now witnessed. 
In April, 1749, when the rejoicings for the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle took place, a structure as mag- 
nificent as the ornamentalart ofthat day could design 
was erected near the site of this year’s wooden shed. 
Music then also swelled the excitement of the 
scene, for the proceedings commenced with a 
grand overture of warlike instruments, composed by 
Handel, who himself led the band. Nevertheless, 
the effect of these greatest of former peace celebra- 
tions must have been immeasurably inferior to that 
of 1856. A general illumination of the metropolis 
when gas was yet uninvented must have been a 
dull affair, however elegant the taste exhibited in 
local displays. But the prodigious increase of 
London and of its population is that which has 
given to this year’s event its surpassing greatness, 
On Thursday night the crowd itself was the 
greatest show. Multitudes, poured in by excursion 
trains from the country, were added to the inhabi- 
tants of London. There were as many peorle 
gazing at the fireworks on Thursday night as 
were in all England at the Norman conquest, and 
more than inhabited Scotland at the time of the 
Union. Judging by the continuous stream of 
people on foot and in vehicles, flowing eastward 
along the Strand for hours after the fireworks were 
over, the greatest gathering was in the Green 
Park, and the loyal shout on the Queen’s appear- 
ance at the balcony, from which she witnessed the 
spectacle, showed that, Victoria's birthday, as much 
as the peace, was associated with the festive cele- 
bration. 

With regard to Sunday amusements, all the argu- 
ments are exhausted that the subject admits of, and 
the advocates of the continental system of keeping 
the day are now showing that thespirit ofintolerance 
is not confined to one side of the question. Mr. 
George Cruikshank has come forward with a comic 
illustrated letter on the bands in the parks, in 
favour of whichhe ranks all men of sense and virtue, 
while drunkards, wife-beaters, and canting hypo- 
crites are pictorially represented as the opponents 
of the music. Mr. Cruikshank might have: left 
this strain to “the ribald press.” Our worthy 
friend has allowed in this matter his zeal to get 
the better of his judgment and good feeling. 
Surely there may be conscientious opinions on both 
sides of such a question, and the following lines 
are by a poet of whom the better class of English 
readers are not yet ashamed :— 

“Oh, Italy! thy Sabbaths will be soon 
Our Sabbaths, closed with mummery and buffoon : 
Preaching and pranks will share the motley scene, 
Ours parcelled out, as theirs have ever been, 
God’s worship and the mountebank between. 
What says the prophet? Let that day be blessed 
With h and ted rest, 
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Pastime and business both it should exclude, 
And bar the door the moment they intrude: 
Nobly distinguished above all the six 

By deeds in which the world should never mix.” 


“ England, with all thy faults, I love thee still!”’ 
Cowper elsewhere exclaims; but he deprecated 
the increase of these faults by the introduction of 
the continental Sunday, with its sports and pas- 
times. In regard to the music in the parks, 
which last week was provided by private zeal, 
there is, at least, in this way, no implication of 
those who object to it, as when the Government 
compelled the attendance of the military bands, and 
gave to the performances an official snction. 

We are glad to observe that the movement for 
a Saturday half-holiday gains ground in the 
metropolis. A letter recently published by Mr. 
R. Hanbury, bears testimony to the success of the 
arrangements carried out in the great brewing 
firm which he represents. The Wages are paid on 
Saturday morning, and the men are free in the 
middle of the day. Other large houses and es- 
tablishments have adopted the same hours, and the 
adoption of the half-holiday by the law courts will 
probably lead to its becoming more frequent in 
professional as well as mercantile occupation: 

The anniversary meeting of the Literary Associa- 
tion of the Friends of Poland, held last Saturday, 
exhibited signs of hopeful vitality beyond what 
might have been anticipated. Great disappoint- 
ment certainly exists as to the war having con- 
cluded without any opportunity for Poland’s regene- 
ration ; but there seemed to be a determination to 
keep alive the spirit of nationality, to be yet pro- 
claimed in happier times. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by the Marquis of Breadalbane, and the 
Lord Mayor, Lords Harrington, Fortescue, Zet- 
land, Fitzwilliam, Townshend, Mr. Moncton 
Milnes, and other peers and commoners, took part 
in the proceedings. The annual report was read 
by Mr. W. L. Birkbeck, the honorary secretary. 

Some interesting sales of Poetical and Dramatic 
Literature, chiefly Shakspearian, took place last 
week, at Messrs. Sotheby:and Wilkinson’s, and 
good prices were obtained for some of the choicer 
lots. On Thursday the auctioneers disposed of the 
collection of John Adamson, Esq., the biographer 
of Camoens, who spared no expense in collecting 
the various editions of his favourite author, many 
of which have been purchased for the British 
Museum. The first edition of the Lusiad sold for 
141.; and the second, printed in the same year 
(Lisbon, 1572), for 11/. lls. The first edition of 
the Rythmas sold for 97. On Friday, a portion of 
Mr. Hilliwell’s collection of Shakspearian Litera- 
ture was sold, an imperfect copy of the first folio 
edition, 391, The quarto plays were eagerly con- 
tested, and some of the prices were far beyond those 
hitherto obtained. King Lear, 1608, sold for 
221. 10s.; Merchant of Venice, 1600, 371.; Richard 
the Third, 1598, 181. 5s.; Midsummer Night's 
Dream, 1600, 171. 5s.; Merry Wives of Windsor, 
1619, 16/.; Widow of Watling Street, 1607, 
187. 15s.; Love's Labour Lost, 1631, 91. The 
edition of the Sonnets of Shakspeare, printed in 
1609, brought 41/., and the ‘Rape of Lucrece,’ 
1655, 251. 10s. Velasco's ‘ Jewes Prophesie,’ only 
curious as supplying the name-of Shylock, sold for 
10/.. 5s.; and Silvayn’s ‘ Orator,’ from which he 
borrowed the story, selling for 77. 12s. 6d. Satur- 
day’s sale consisted of a curious collection of Eng- 
lish literature, formed during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., by a member of the 
Wolfreston family. Among the books the follow- 
ing may be noticed :—Ballard’s ‘History of 
Susanna,’ 1638, probably unique, 121. 15s.; 
Breton’s ‘Solemne Passion of the Soule’s Love,’ 
1623, 187.; Breton’s ‘Figure of Foure,’ 111.; 
Colman’s ‘ Death Duell,’ 11/.; Jobnson’s ‘Golden 
Garland,’ 111. 5s.; Kennedie’s ‘Ladies’ Delight,’ 
141. 5s.; May’s ‘ Epigrams,’ 101. 15s.; Shakspeare’s 
‘Rape of Lucrece,’ the edition of 1616, 231. 10s., 
and ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 1636, 49/. 10s.; Weever’s 
‘Mirror of Martyrs, the Good Lord Cobhan,’ 
271.; Jenynges’ ‘Alphagus and Archelaus,’ 301.; 
Two ‘Elizabeth’s Entertainment at Woodstock,’ 
an unknown pageant, but imperfect, 15/.; England’s 





‘ Helicon,’ first edition, of great rarity, 311.; ‘ Foole 
upon Foole ; or, Six Sortes of Sottes,’ 251. 10s. 

Mr. Matthew Uzielli, a well-known London 
merchant, made a proposition through his agent, a 
few weeks since, to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, desiring to found a prize of 1200 francs, to 
be awarded every two years, by the French Aca- 
demy, to the best.work or treatise on the benefit of 
peace, and the advantages resulting from the alli- 
ance between France and England. The offer, 
though made with the best intention, was obviously 
in bad taste, and elicited the following sensible 
reply :— 

“ Paris, 18th April, 1856. 

“Sir,—I had the honour immediately to lay before the 
Academy the letter you addressed to me respecting M. 
Uzielli’s intention of founding a prize, to be awarded every 
two years, by the French Academy, to the best work on the 


benefits of peace, and the advantages of the actual alliance 
between France and England. 

“There exist no special regulations, sir, concerning the 
clauses and forms of such foundations as that proposed by 
your client. The general rule consists in a superior appro- 
bation preceded by the consent of the company or public 
establishment interested in the proposed foundation. It 


appears, sir, in the present instance, that more ample infor- 
mation is unnecessary. 


“The clause of perpetuity, however desirable, cannot in 
principle be admitted here; and whilst appreciating the 
benefits of peace and of present alliances, we cannot give to 


these events the character of duration supposed by the pro- 
jected foundation. 


“Tn consequence, I am charged, sir, to acquaint you that 
it does not appear possible to pursue further the communica- 
tion with which you honoured me. 


“ Receive, &c. 
“ (Signed) VILLEMAIN.” 
Many years ago a, project was talked of for 
draining the Tiber, with a view to recover the 
valuable remains of antiquity with which the bed 
of that river is doubtless strewed, but it finally 


melted into air, although renewed from time to 
time. 


them is a scheme for rebuilding Marseilles, a city 
the foundation of which may be traced to a period 
as early as the eighth century before the Christian 
era, when the site was occupied by a colony of 
Phoceans. Should the project be really carfied 
out, many antiquaries will surely be drawn to the 
spot, and it may be hoped that the French Govern- 
ment will direct some proper superintendence of 
the demolition of this ancient city, which must 
abound in relics of the past. It was doubtless 
through Marseilles that Gaul was civilised, ages 
before the Roman conquest. The classical reader 
need not be reminded of the elegant compliment 
which the great historian, Tacitus, pays its inha- 
bitants in his life of Agricola, observing that they 
united the polish of the Roman citizens with the 
frugality of the provincials. 

The Annual Conversazione of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers was crowded on Tuesday by appa- 
rently an indiscriminate issue of invitations, to an 
extent beyond the accommodation of the rooms, 
extremely embarrassing and unpleasant. An ex- 
tensive and most interesting collection of paintings, 
antiquities, models, and curiosities in art and 
mechanical science, was brought together, but to 
examine them was almost impossible for the jost- 
ling and pressure of the visitors, which numbered 
fewer of distinction than usual. The company 
was large enough to have adjourned to West- 
minster Hall. 

The first award of the annual prize for history, 
value 20/., founded by Earl Stanhope, has been 
made to Mr. R. W. Henderson, of University 
College, for the best essay ‘On the Character of 
Lord Clarendon as a Statesman and 4 Historian.’ 

It is stated in the Glasgow papers, that the Town 
Council of that city have resolved to take over the 
McLellan buildings and picture gallery, at the 
price of 44,500/., as proposed by the trustee of the 
property. It was in these rooms that the evening 
meetings of the British Association were held in 
1855. 





The death of Augustine Thierry, the historian, 
took place last Wednesday, at Paris, at the age of 
sixty-one. For the last twenty years hehas been in 
an infirm state, induced by the severity of his 
literary studies, being totally blind and partially 


The declaration of peace has given rise to, 
many speculations on the Continent, and among 
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paralysed. His zeal and industry in his pursuits 
remained unabated. For nearly the whole of the 
time above named he has been the annual Tecipient 
of the Gobert prize, a sum of 20,000 francs, left } 
Baron Gobert, for historical research. He wat 
member of the Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres, but not of the Académie Francais, which 
would have disqualified him for the Gobert prix, 
His works on the Norman Conquest, and on the 
Merovingian epoch of France, gave him a nam 
among the greatest of modern historians. 

The notorious Dr. Veron, of operatic and quack. 
medicine celebrity in Paris, some months back gave 
to the Société des Gens de Lettres the sum of 10,009 
francs, to distribute in prizes, and the Society m. 
dertook the adjudication. _ The Doctor has liberally 
proposed to the Society to distribute another 10,00) 
francs in the same way. This time, however, the 
feuilletonists have not accepted the trust so readily, 
A meeting of the Society was called to decide 
whether the offer should be accepted or not, and it 
was only after a stormy discussion, that, in an as 
sembly of a hundred, the question was decided in 
the affirmative, by a majority of two. A worth 
report of the proceedings, the result of which way 
gravely announced in the ‘ Athenzeum’ last week, 
appeared in the ‘Figaro.’ ‘On a compte les suf. 
frages,” says our foreign contemporary, ‘49 voir 
pour la discussion continuée ; 54 pour la discussion 
close. Echec de deux voix pour les novateurs! 
Le centre a triomphé! La débandade se met dans 
tous les rangs. Le président Buchez propose, 
ensuite, le vote sur l’acceptation des comptes! 
Adoptés & la majorité! . . . et sans examen !— 
C’est une déroute de la gauche.” Dr. Veron iss 
millionaire, and would be a Mecenas; but ral 
literary men of Paris, and even a respectable 
minority of the gens de lettres, see in his gifts no 
direct boon to their society, but only a mode d 
gratifying the literary ambition and charlatanism 
of this ‘‘munificent patron of literature.” 

An extract from the will of the late poet, 
Heinrich Heine, will be interesting, considering 
tha estimation in which he is generally held by the 
religious world of France and Germany. It rus 
as follows :—‘‘I die believing in the one eternal 
God, creator of the world, whose mercy I implore 
for my immortal soul. I regret having written in 
my works disrespectfully of sacred things, but I 
was carried away more by the spirit of the age 
than by my own inclination. If I have uninter- 
tionally sinned against the morality and pure cus 
toms which are the real props of society, I beg 
of Thee, O God, and of mankind, to pardon me.” 
Heine’s widow has caused his body to be removed 
from the vault in which it was first deposited in 
the Montmartre, and had it placed in a gravein 
the same cemetery which she has purchased. Her 
object is to possess herself of the exclusive right of 
erecting a monument to him without any inter 
ference from others. Such a grave costs about 40 
A plain marble slab, with the words “Heinrich 
Heine” on it, is placed over the grave. 

Letters from Irkoutsk, says the ‘Brussels 
Herald,’ dated 13th March, state that one of the 
naturalists engaged in exploring the valley of the 
Amoor had returned to Irkoutsk with a rich colle 
tion of animals, plants, and minerals, The course 
of the river had been laid down from astronomical 
observations, whence it appears the Amoor enters 
the Russian territory in latitude 50 degrees, and 
some few minutes, bends its course towards the 
N.E. as far as the town of Albasina, and turning 
to the south, throws itself into the great rive? 
Sungari-Onla, which rises in the country of the 
Mandjours. The valley of the Amoor is fertile, 
producing great quantities of wild grapes, walnut, 
and a peculiar kind of tree resembling the cork; 
several tropical birds and insects were also found, 
as well as turtles in profusion. ; 

The first number of a work, entitled The 
Transactions of the Geographical Institution of 
Gotha,’ gives more definite accounts of the interior 
lakes of Central Africa than have yet appeared. 
They consist of information collected during twelve 
years of the missionary labours of Herrn Erk 
Krapf, and Rebmann, and are accompanied by # 
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coloured map. Dr. Petermann contributes 
a commentary, detailing some of the most interest- 
ing facts which have hitherto been made public 
about Central Africa. Many perfectly new ethno- 
hical details are given on the map, such as 
the boundaries of the land belonging to the various 
tribes, their names, &e. Dr. Petermann says, the 
country lying south of 5 degrees is one wide flat 
plain, over which isolated mountains or groups of 
mountains are scattered, but that north of that 
latitude, a chain of mountains, about seventy-five 
geographical miles in length, runs from east to 
west, Tracts of mountains, many rising into the 
regions of eternal snow, extend from these across 
the equator. : 
Alfred Meissner has informed the world of his 
intention of publishing a volume of reminiscences 
of his conversations and general intercourse with 
the poet Heine during his (Meissner’s) sojourn in 
ris. 
Pithe Genevese poet and novelist, Monsieur 
‘Chaponnitre, died on the 14th April, aged 87. 








FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. PIcKERSGILL, with his usual peculiarities, is 
this year more careful and thoughtful than usual 
in Loves Labour Lost (17), and the scene from 
sacred history (277). In the former Rosaline is 
unmasking to Biron, in the front of the picture ; 
not, however, consistently with that portion of the 
play which is cited by way of explanation, where 
the King and his attendants first meet the ladies, 
and there are no masks. Longaville, in a capital 
attitude, is inquiring of Boyet about the lady in 
white, Maria ; Dumain is looking at Katherine, 
and the King at the Queen. The arrangement is 
all artificial, but elegant; and the pink, plump 
Cupids which float bodily in the air, in defiance of 
gravitation and aérostation, are yet not so utterly 
inconsistent with the Shakspearian comedy as 
with some scenes. There is a want of life, 
however, and human nature, apart from academical 
attitudes and contrasted dresses, both in this and in 
the scripture subject; in the latter particularly, 
the kneeling female whose back is turned to the 
spectator is one of Mr. Pickersgill’s stock sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Cooke excels in his usual subject, Dutch 
Pinks Arriving and Preparing to Put to Sea (53), 
and in the Chiozzian Fishing Vessels (583). His 
fine execution is rarely combined as in this instance 
with so much freedom of design. 

Amongst Mr. Witherington’s pictures, Autumn 
(124), whilst not presenting much subject for 
thought, is pretty in the landscape, and simple and 
unpretending in the figures. Evidences of great 
care are manifest in these works. 

Mr. Frost's larger picture (162), The Graces, is 
up to, but not beyond, the mark of preceding 
years; and A Nereid (260) is a specimen of the 
exquisite finish that is sometimes bestowed on his 
works, even to the detriment of the vigorous effect 
of the whole. 

Conspicuous in this corner of the large room is 
Mr. Philip’s Agua Fresca (248), admirable alike 
in character, novelty of design, and execution. The 
look of the girl’s side face is smart and humorous, 
where most artists would have been content with a 
bald unexpressive delineation ; the touch is sharp 
and crisp, and the colour glowing as the climate. 
Not less brilliant are the Dona Pepita (329), and 
the Gipsy Water Carrier (535). 

Mr. Faed’s Highland Mary (592), though some- 
what homely in tone, and perhaps a little formal 
in attitude, is finished with the greatest care and 
tenderness. Kindliness of expression lurks in 
every touch of this artist; we therefore regret 
when so much has been done for rocks, heath, and 
sky, that more has not been displayed in the 
features of the heroine. It is rather too like still- 

e, but is yet a delightful picture. Home and the 
Homeless (273), of course cannot be quite original 
after The Mitherless Bairn of last year. But if 
this had come first, it would probably have excited 
48 much admiration, 





The peculiarities of style of Mr. Le Jeune have been 
not so agreeably manifested this year as on former 
oceasions. On the Look Out (259) is almost too pret- 
tily painted; the children unnaturally well behaved 
and well dressed ; and as for the cannon—which is 
certainly as well painted as smooth clean iron, not 
too rough or too rusty, can be—what does it do 
in that smart carriage at the top of a chalk cliff 
all alone? Still the delicate grace of the painting 
has its attraction. Mary Magdalene at the Sepul- 
chre (615) fails in the attempt to give the light 
issuing from the tomb and enveloping the main 
figure. The result is a white haze, which is nei- 
ther true nor pleasing. 

Mr. Johnston’s Arrest of a Lollard (597) is far 
from unsuccessful, though the attitudes are all of 
a common-place character. John Brown stands 
provokingly pious and resigned. Mrs. Brown 
struggles between duty and affection ; the young 
lady kneels imploring and theatrical; all is just 
as might be expected. More original thought is 
required, particularly as the painting is good, to 
make such an event dramatically interesting, besides 
being carefully composed and executed. 

Mr. Ansdell is as powerful as everin the Highland 
Shepherd (550). The picture seems to exhale cold ; 
the dress, the attitude of the dog, the grey snowy 
sky, all possess that objective truth, which shows 
an unusual power of abandonment to the feeling 
of the scene, and of observation of its effects. 

Amongst the minor works of the more leading 
exhibitors, David Roberts’ Venice—Approach to the 
Grand Canal (383) must not be omitted, as an in- 
stance of that admirable drawing and beautiful 
colour which his works display. It is one of the 
architectural gems of the exhibition. 

Lehmann, an artist who dates from Rome, con- 
tributes two pictures, both remarkable in their way. 
In the Roman Balcony (11) the heads are wooden 
and inanimate, but rich and varied in colour, and 
the large manner of rendering the subject is un- 
usual amongst our artists. Graziella (360) is a 
fine study of drawing and colour, the harmony of 
the lines being consistent with the repose of the 
scene, and the rapt attention of the listeners. 

Amidst a very remarkable dearth of landscape 
in this year’s exhibition, Mr. Linnell has one of 
his well-known scenes, Harvest Sunset (526). 
Yellow rather than red, as on a former occasion, 
is the key-note in colour of this picture; nor is 
the drawing or the composition so careful or so 
varied as before. Signs of haste, if we mistake 
not, are evident in its production, and there is an 
unevenness of treatment, which is very different 
from the splendid examples that exist of Mr. 
Linnell’s power. 

Mr. Jutsum’s contributions, Shade (98), and 
The Deer Park (375), are of minor importance ; 
and though finished with the usual glossy smooth- 
ness, show no advance upon former efforts. 

Mr. Branwhite has once more left ice and snow 
for A Sunny Afternoon (536), and shows that his 
close observation of natural effects does not fail at 
other seasons than winter. Something of the same 
flattering exhibition of graceful forms and glitter- 
ing lights characterizes these works. 

In the same line, we are reminded of Mr. 
Harding’s admirable View on the Banks of the 
Thames (515), where the most delightful combina- 
tions of the lights and shades, varied foliage, fleecy 
sky, and glistening water, are accompanied with 
a truth of drawing which satisfies the eye’s inquiry 
whilst it gratifies it. Mr. Harding is a colourist 
as well as a draughtsman, and there is a taste 
and completeness in his works which make us desire 
for an exhibition of the higher qualities of land- 
scape oil-painting on a larger scale. 

Summer Crops (503), by W. Linnell, is notice- 
able for the studious care with which the meadow 
has been completed, and the Castle and Church of 
St. Valerie (505), by G. C. Stanfield, shows an 
advance upon former works. , 

April Love (578), by A. Hughes, is a study in 
the Pre-Raphaelite school, but without its eccen- 
tricities. The painting of leaves in shade has been 
very carefully attended to; and the expression of 
the female standing figure, though not easy to 











comprehend, is an effort of high promise. The 
presence of ‘idle tears’ at such a moment is unex- 
pected, and, to say the least, does not explain 
itself. 

Rosalind and Celia (488), by H. O’Neil, is an 
attempt in the same direction, and there is much 
brightness of colouring, but a thinness and hard- 
ness of style, which has yet to be overcome. 

Mr. Marks’s Toothache in the Middle Ages (548), 
after a model we have seen before, is too ludicrous 
to pass over in silence. 

The Measure for the Wedding Ring (568), by M. 
F. Halliday, does not come up in execution to the 
promise held out by its pleasing arrangement, and 
very clever lights and shades. 

Mr. Hicks’s subjects, Maidenhood (231), and 
Gleaning (566), have the same beauties about them 
as before of sprightly colouring, and pretty smart 
execution. They are still among the most attrac- 
tive of the minor pieces. 

Mr. Friston has also succeeded admirably in the 
scene, The First Buttons (61), which is full of cha- 
racter and true expression. In this class of sub- 
jects, though always with a serious aim, Mr. Cob- 
bett’s Welsh Interior (69) may be mentioned, full 
of that sweetness of expression and pleasantly dif- 
fused light for which his works are known. Mr. 
Lidderdale seems to be following in the wake of 
the late Mr. Hollins, in selecting A Chelsea Pen- 
sioner (126), and A Greenwich Pensioner (274), for the 
objects of his pencil. They assert their merit very 
conspicuously. Mr. F. Underhill has also an ex- 
cellent large picture, where the canvass is well 
filled with subject, and the treatment is wide and 
broad—The Salmon Trap (561). 

The admirable Eastern scenes of Mr. Lewis 
should not be omitted, The Greeting in the Desert, 
Egypt (101), remarkable for the minute and accu- 
rate painting of the camels, the Arabs, the atten- 
dant, and the dogs at play; and The Street Scene 
in Cairo (336) combines, with all other usual good 
qualities, a succession of light and shade which is 
very pleasing. 

Mr. Leighton’s unfortunate Orpheus (508), the 
tremendous Deluge (321), by S. B. Halle, and The 
Birth of Edward V1., and Death of his Mother, 
Jane Seymour (585), by E. Deveria, must be 
ranked among the failures of this year’s Academy. 
The latter, indeed, is well put together as a compo- 
sition, and is not unpleasingly coloured, but the 
method of treatment is intolerable to the last degree, 

Not so is Mr. G. H. Thomas’s Ball at the Camp, 
Boulogne (469), which relates most vigorously seve- 
ral peculiarities and oddities of our neighbours in 
their festive moods, which most visitors have had 
ample opportunities of studying of late. The atti- 
tudes of the performing Frenchmen are felt to be 
scarcely, if at all, exaggerated, and the ingenuous 
feelings of their fair partners, which are so artlessly 
expressed, are here most cleverly recorded. Mr. 
Thomas has won a reputation for himself by this 
picture. 

Finally, Mr. Dearle’s ever-improving landscapes 
should be referred to ; his excellent tranquil Sun- 
day Morning (1207), with its Sunday School chil- 
dren wandering through the lane, and The Mill 
Pool (1130), in his earnest thoughtful manner. 

Three remarkable drawings of Mr. Holman 
Hunt will attract general notice. One is the 
Sphina, Gizeh (1002), a remarkable object, in a very 
strange light, with a landscape that looks the 
essence of barrenness, and a snake coiling amidst 
the dry pebbles in the foreground. Another isa 
View from the Mount of Offence, Morning (873), 
looking over the Dead Sea towards distant moun- 
tains ; and the third, Jerusalem by Moonlight (885), 
is certainly an extraordinary attempt to render that 
difficult light, and up to a certain point successful. 

Among the more special subjects, Mr. Horlor 
paints animals (575) with much boldness and free- 
dom. Mr. Keyl has a landscape along with his 
sheep, both good, in his Walton Heath, Surrey 
(545) ; Mr. Wolf paints birds with scientific accu- 
racy as well as spirit in Gyrfalcons striking a Kite 
(546), and Mr. Huggins’s poultry (18 and 20) are 
excellent. The White Owl (59), by W. J. Webbe, 
has also character and spirit about it, 
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Lance. is of course supreme. in. fruit; but. in 
flowers Miss Mutrie’s Geraniwms (145) and Pri- 
mulas (342), and Miss A. F. Mutrie’s Roses (146), 
are among the greatest ornaments of the exhibition : 
and along with them must be ranked Miss C. Hard- 
castle’s Last Currants of Summer (84). 

At the sale of ancient and modern engravings, at 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last, the following prices were ob- 
tained :-—Bolton Abbey, a rare proof before any 
letters, 421.; The Madonna della Seggiola, by Gara- 
vaglia, after Raffaelle, an India proof before 
letters, with the engraver’s autograph, 201. 10s.; 
The Marriage of the Virgin, by Longhi, after 
Raffaelle, an extremely rare proof before any 
letters, in fine condition, 62/. 53.; The Magdalen, 
by Longhi, after Correggio, a first proof before any 
letters, 17/.; The Amora, by Raphael Morghen, 
after Guido, arare and brilliant proof before letters, 
from the Verstolk collection, 51/.; The Transfigu- 
ration, by Raphael Morghen, after Raffaelle, in the 
earliest state, with the white book and large 
margin, 80/.; The Madonna di San Sisto, by 
Miiller, after Raffaelle, a proof, with all its margin, 
531.; The Dance of Cupids, fine and rare, by Mare 
Antonio Raimondi, 22/. 10s.; The Virgin Weeping 
over the Dead Body of the Saviour, by the same, 
34l.; St. Cecilia, by the same, 197. 10s.; The Five 
Saints, by the same, a most brilliant impression, 
42]. The Hundred Guilder Print, by Rembrandt, 
271. 10s.; The large Descent from the Cross, a 
beautiful impression, 32/.; The Three Trees, in fine 
condition, 31/.; series of the Correggio fresco, by 
Toschi, consisting of twenty-two plates in thirteen 
numbers, 56/.; The Satin Gown, by Wille, after 
Terburgh, 37/. 10s.; Les Musiciens Ambulans, by 
Wille, after Dietricy, 28/.; The Fishery, by 
Woollett, after Wright, an India paper proof, 
261. The proceeds of the two days’ sale amounted 
to upwards of 18007. 

It appears that the example of Manchester, in 
assembling an Art Exhibition this year, is being 
followed by some of the .country places of less 
importance. We hear that the town of Yeovil, in 
Somersetshire, is preparing an assemblage of the 
paintings and works of art ‘in the neighbourhood, 
to which art owners and connoisseurs are invited 
to give their assistance. 

An extremely interesting exhibition of works of 
art, says a correspondent from Dresden, is now 
open in this city, composed of contributions 
from the well-known gallery of Count Speck- 
Sternburg, in the neighbourhood of Leipsic, and 
from the collections of the Queen Dowager of 
Saxony, and of several of the residents of Dresden. 
The price of admission (three-pence of our money) 
8 so moderate, that it ensures a full attendance of 
isitors, especially on Sundays after morning ser- 
vice, To those strangers who have not a pretty 
extensive acquaintance in Dresden, this exhibition 
gives the opportunity of seeing pictures which 
otherwise would be quite out of their reach, and it 
is a matter of astonishment to find so many fine 
works the property of people who are neither pos- 
sessed of galleries or large fortunes. The most 
interesting picture in the exhibition is that of the 
miraculous appearance of the Virgin Mary near 
Brescia, by Moretto di Brescia, the property of 
Herr Von Guandt, who purchased it some twenty 
or thirty years ago, for a fabulously small sum, in 
Vienna. I have rarely seen a face in which sad- 
ness looks so lovely, the great beauty of the mouth 
retaining the expression of pity and sorrow without 
merging into pain, and every feature, every atti- 
tude in harmony; the bent head, the crossed 
hands, the position of the figure, the broad and 
rich folds of the drapery, and the soft yet deep co- 
louring, are all in keeping. A most interesting 
description of this picture and its history is given 
in ‘The Legends of the Madonna,’ by Mrs. Jame- 
son, who, if Iam not mistaken, thought it worth 
while to come to Dresden to study it. There is, 
too, a portrait by Ferdinand Bol, the admiration 
of all the artists here. Of ancient masters there 
are good, ir many instances rare, specimens of 





Albert Diirer, Rubens, Canaletto, Francia, Lucas 
Cranach, Salvator Rosa, Ruysdael, Rembrandt, 
Tintoretto, Guido, Guercino, Parmigiano, Dome- 
nichino, Veronese, Holbein, &c., whilst amongst 
the modern names are to be found those of Hiibner, 
Dahl, Kummer, Bendemann, Lessing, Schadow, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, De la Roche, Schnorr, Over- 
beck, and many others. The Schiller foundation, 
in aid of which this exhibition has been got up, has 
become so popular an institution now in Germany, 
that concerts, theatrical representations, and exhi- 
bitions of all kinds, have been set on foot to swell 
its funds, and thus enlarge its usefulness as much 
as possible, The Mozart foundation has been the 
offspring of it,!and another in Wurzburg, for de- 
cayed artists and their families. An Album, too, 
is to be published next year, with the same object, 
and continued annually, to which the principal 
artists, poets, and novelists have promised the aid 
of their pencils and pens. 

The large water-colour sketch by Cornelius, for 
his great altar-piece in the new cathedral in Ber- 
lin, has, by order of the king, been exhibited (from 
last Sunday) to the public, in the studio of the 
artist in the ‘‘ Deer Park ;” the admission fees to 
be handed over to the Asylum for Decayed Artists. 
The subject of the sketch is the end of the world 
previous to the last judgment ; the picture in the 
cathedral will be ninety feet high. 

Professor Waldmiiller, one of the trustees of the 
Gallery of Pictures of the Imperial Academy at 
Vienna, intends shortly paying a visit to this coun- 
try, on his way to America, with a collection of 
pictures in the genre style, for exhibition in Lon- 
don. Report speaks highly of the merit of these 
productions, 

A most interesting work of art has been brought 
to light at Munich; it is one of the earliest pro- 
ductions of the late sculptor Schwanthaler, who, 
though he reached the height of his fame under 
Kivg Louis of Bavaria, had yet commenced his 
artistical career under Maximilian I. In 1824, 
the King commissioned Schwanthaler to model 
designs for a piece of silver plate, the subject to 
be taken from the Grecian mythology. The death 
of Maximilian, in the following year, put a stop to 
the work, but Schwanthaler had completed the 
greater part in alt-reliefs, modelled in red wax 
upon plates of brass. He begins his subject with 
the creation of man, and the infusion of a soul into 
him by Prometheus ; proceeds to the battle of the 
Titans with Jupiter ; then follows the awakening 
of day by Aurora, attended by the hours, and pre- 
ceded by the morning star. The fall of Phaeton 
forms the subject of the next relief; then the 
Argonautic expedition, the fire-breathing bulls, the 
episode of Medea, and the winning of the Golden 
Fleece. The combats of Achilles on the shores of 
the Xanthus and Simois, and Hector’s conflict 
with Ajax near the ships, complete the set. The 
great talent which is shown in these alt-reliefs, 
the youthful play of fancy combined with the most 
careful execution, render them very valuable works 
of art. Every form and attitude betray a deep 
feeling for, and a thorough knowledge of nature, 
and at the same time a keen perception and ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in ancient art. Schwan- 
thaler’s modelling of the horses attached to the 
car of Phaeton is remarkable for its great beauty, 
spirit, and correctness; indeed, the study of 
horses was from his earliest years his favourite 
occupation. These reliefs, which may be ranked 
among the finest specimens of Schwanthaler's, works 
have lain for the last.thirty years unnoticed and 
forgotten in the plate pantry of the royal house of 
Bavaria ; they are now to be placed in a collection 
open to the public, and will be thus rendered ac- 
cessible to all lovers of art. The King, it is said, 
means to carry out the intentions of Maximilian I., 
and to have the piece of plate executed in silver, 
which would be now doubly interesting, as there 
exists a similar work of art from designs of 
Schwanthaler, taken from the old German poem, 
the ‘ Niebelungenlied.’ 

The Prussian government has ordered the esta- 
blishment of two new schools of design, chiefly in 
reference to the manufactures of thecountry. One 





F ; 
is to be placed in Elberfeld, the centre of : 


industry; the other in Berlin. The first to be de. 
voted principally to the elements of drawing ; the 
latter, to copying from casts and the living 
and to composition. 

An interesting discovery has just been : 
a lumber-room of the Town Hall of Antw. 
statuette, of admirable execution, in iron ilt, 
presenting Salvius Brabo holding the hand of th 
giant of Antwerp, which he had cut off and 
trampling on his weapons. The statuette is su 
posed to be Quantin Metzi’s, the famous blacksmith 
painter, or at least by one of his contemporaries, 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 








THE appearance of Signora Piccolomini, on §° 
turday last, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in Verdi's 
new opera, La Traviata, was one of those mem? 
rable events which may be said to mark epochs in 
the history of the lyrical drama. Some portion of 
the interest of the occasion might be traced to the 
historical glories of the ancient Italian house, to 
which the fair débutante belongs, a house which 
has given to the Church of Rome one of its most 
distinguished pontiffs, and supplied the muse of 
Schiller with a high tragic story. But even had 
there been no such accessories to stimulate curio. 
sity in advance, the personal claims of the Pic. 
lomini must have ensured a favourable reception, 
Her figure is slight and extremely graceful: 
her features are bright, and capable of rapid tran. 
sitions of expression, from the extremes of arch- 
ness and vivacity, to the tenderest pathos and the 
deepest emotion; her air and carriage are espe: 
cially high-bred; and to these qualities may be 
added the fascination of youth, which make its 
most effective appeals in the freshness of her voice 
and the gaiety and enthusiasm of her acting. ~Th, 
opera selected for her débdt is new in England; 
and although it abounds in snatches of melody 
which can hardly fail to obtain an independent 
popularity, it is not likely as a whole to become an 
established favourite. Verdi can never obtain in 
this country that measure of fame which thereis 
no doubt he has achieved in Italy. That he has 
overcome, to some extent, his original passion for 
excessive instrumentation, and subdued, more or 
less, his tendency to make the orchestra over-ride 
the stage in a tempest of noise, must be conceded 
to him; but his genius is obviously defective in 
constructive power, and the utmost success hecan 
ever reach must be wanting in unity of concep- 
tion and completeness of execution. Occasional pas- 
sages of remarkable beauty and sweetness occur in 
La Traivata ; but they are scattered and isolated, 
with flat intervals between. We miss the sustaining 
energy and artistic development by which a con- 
sistent design is carried out to its final consumme 
tion; and, notwithstanding many morceauxr in 
which the composer displays feeling and imagin« 
tion, the work is weak in its entirety. The libretto 
is founded on La Dame aux Camélias, of Alexan- 
dre Dumas ils, the heat and violence of the 
original being duly abated to suit the more tem- 
perate medium of the lyrical stage. It possesses 
the merit of being clear and simple. The three 
acts are marked by three palpable ‘‘situations.” 
In the first act, the gay Violette is in the midst of 
her life of revels, and captivates the heart of anew 
admirer, Alfred Germont. In thesecond, we find 
her living in the country with her lover, to whom 
she is devotedly attached. Here she is visited by 
Alfred’s father, who makes a strong appeal to her 
magnanimity, and prevails upon her to save his 
son from ruin, by breaking off her connexion with 
him. It isat the total wreck of her own happiness ; 
but love enables her to accomplish the sacrifice. 
In order to put an insuperable barrier between 
them, she places herself under the protection of 4 
certain Baron Dauphol. Alfred follows her to 4 
brilliant party, and openly denounces her perfidy 
before the assembly. The third act discovers 
Violeta. on her death-bed. The scene, doubtful 
in point of taste, as, we need scarcely say 
whole story is from first to last, is 
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iki effective. By this time the father of 
No ented, and regi touched by her con- 
duct, that he now comes to re-unite her to his 
son, But it is too late. The faithful heart is 
broken, and Violetta, restored for one happy 
moment to her lover, dies in his arms. It will 
be seen, from this skeleton of the plot, that the 
weight of the performance devolves chiefly on 
Violeta ; but Signora Piccolomini was fully equal 
to an undertaking which exacts a greater 
variety of talents than almost any other réle 
with which we are acquainted in the whole range 
of the modern lyric drama. . Regarded as a 
mefé piece of acting, it stirred the pulses of the 
audience in a way to which the habitués of the 
opera are wholly unaccustomed. Rising above 
the tame conventions and traditional modes of a 
stage in which music is the paramount medium of 
dramatic expression, Signora Piccolomini brought 
out all the features of the character with the most 

rfect success. Her comedy is sparkling, natural, 
and played at the topof her animal spirits ; nor 
is her tragic power, especially in the difficult scene 
of the second act, where she is wrought upon by a 
tumult of emotions, less true and genuine. It is 
not easy to determine on which side lies her greater 
strength of impersonation ; but there can be no 
hesitation in affirming, that the passionate earnest- 
ness and buoyant vivacity she displayed in this 
part presented a very rare combination. There 
was not a trace of training or premeditation in her 
acting ; all was spontaneous and impulsive ; it had 
the freshness and freedom of genius, as contra- 
distinguished from mere skill or laborious art. 
Her voice is a high soprano, remarkably sweet and 
resonant ; and her taste is pure. Here and there 
might be detected the immediate effects of our 
fatal climate, which always at first clouds the sun- 
shine of the exquisite southern organ; but the 
energy of the singer vanquished all hindrances, 
and when the curtain fell upon the last act, the 
audience testified their delight by demonstrations 
which even in that arena of triumphs have seldom 
been surpassed. The Germont of Signor Bene- 
ventano was in all respects admirable. In the 
second act he not only played with great dignity and 
feeling, but exhibited his powers as a sound musi- 
cian to considerable advantage. His rich voice 
and careful execution drew down repeated plaudits. 
Signor Calzolari was no less excellent in the cha- 
racter of Alfred, which he sustained throughout in- 
finitely better than could have been anticipated 
from the prevailing insipidity of the music assigned 
tohim. In the concerted pieces he contributed 
most efficiently to the ultimate success of the 
opera. The piece is put upon the stage with a 
costliness highly creditable to the management. 
Signora Albertini appears on Monday. Prophecies 
are always hazardous in such cases; but if the 
report that has preceded her from the Italian 
theatres be justified by the result, we shall be 
richer in sopranos this season than at any former 
period. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Rigoletto, Conte 
@ Ory, and Lucrezia Borgia, have been performed 
during the week, and the return of Cerito, as 
graceful and effective as ever, has given to the bal- 
lets new attraction. Madame Ristori is to make 
her appearance, on Wednesday, as Medea, in an 
Italian version of Legouvé’s French drama, on the 
old classical subject. 

At the fourth of the Philharmonic concerts on 
Monday evening, Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer N ight’s Dream Over- 
ture, and Spohr’s Symphony in D Minor, composed 
many years ago for the Society, were the principal 
orchestral pieces. M. Otto Goldschmidt performed 
with much brilliancy Beethoven’s Concerto in G 
for the pianoforte. “Madame Clara Novello and 


Madame Viardot Garcia were the vocalists of the 
evening. 








, Most of the theatres introduced morning per- 
ormances on Thursday, and on Friday also The 
inter’s Tale was performed in the morning, as 
Well as at the usual time in. the evening. ; 
Monday, at the Olympic, 7he Tragedy Queen 





was reproduced, Mrs. Stirling appearing as Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, one of her best personations. The 
Queen and Prince Albert, with Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, were present. 

At the Haymarket an adaptation of a French 
farce, Un Chevalier des. Dames, has been produced 
this week, under the title of The Rights and Wrongs 
of Woman. The social Quixote, with his mixture 
of folly and roguery, is amusingly acted by Mr. 
Buckstone. 





Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord has been brought 
out with great success at the French Opera in 
Algiers. 

A young artist, a Bohemian by birth, named 
Abert, a member of the orchestra of the Stuttgard 
theatre, is just now attracting much and well-de- 
served attention by his compositions. He received 
his musical education in his native city, Prague, 
and from thence came to Stuttgard, to be under 
the Kapellmeister Lindpainter. Two symphonies 
and an overture by him have been lately brought 
out at the subscription concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Lindpainter, and were received with 
enthusiastic applause. The compositions of this 
young artist are in the purest taste, devoid of all 
frivolity, and betray a profound knowledge of 
music, and of the capabilities and requirements of 
each instrument. All who have heard these pro- 
ductions prophecy a brilliant future for Herr Abert. 

Prince Yussopow, attaché to the Russian embassy 
at Munich, has just published a work entitled ‘ List- 
homonographie.’ It is an historical and critical 
work on the construction of the violin, with an ac- 
count of the most celebrated performers on that 
instrument, beginning from the earliest and coming 
down to the present times ; it is a most useful and 
interesting book. 

The. great Dusseldorf musical festival took 
.place on the 11th and 12th instant ; Mendelssohn’s 
Elias was performed on the first day; and, on 
the second, the overture to Cherubini’s A bencerrages, 
Schumann’s Advent Lied, Alexander's Feast, some- 
what shortened, and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

The Silesian papers speak of a new wind instru- 
ment which has lately been produced at Glogau ; it 
is played upon through the nose instead of the 
mouth, and, according to the Silesian critic, gives 
out a ‘melodious-melting heart-rejoicing tone,’ to 
which no other wind instrument played in the usual 
way has yet attained. 

The theatre at Munich was the scene, a few 
days ago, of the greatest excitement, and fears of 
a serious riot were for some time apprehended. 
The Fechre von Ravenna, by Friederich Halm, 
was announced as the piece to be acted. Before 
two o'clock in the day, the words ‘ Friederich 
Halm’ were scratched out with red chalk from all 
the playbills posted at the corner of the streets, 
announcing pretty plainly that the friends of the 
schoolmaster Bacherl were bent upon a demon- 
stration. . The report that Bacherl, who has 
rivalled the Peace Congress as a topic of conversa- 
tion and argument, was present, brought down 
loud calls from the galleries, at the close of the 
representation, that he should show himself. The 
village poet, however, wisely decamped hefore the 
curtain fell ; the public became dissatisfied; shouts 
for Bacherl came from all parts of the house; the 
noise and excitement increased every moment, and 
silence and quiet were alone restored by putting out 
most of the lights, and leaving the audience to 
grope their way out of the theatre as best they 
could, 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Astratic.— May 17th.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in 
the chair. The Thirty-third Anniversary of the 
Society was held this day, when a report from the 
council on the Society’s proceedings during the 
past year was read. e report commenced with 
congratulating the meeting on a large increase in 
the number of members, and furnished a statement 
of the elections, retirements, and deaths since the 
last anniversary. The decease of Charles Elliott, 


: 





Esq., the Treasurer of the Society, was adverted 

to in terms of deep regret for the loss of so useful 

an officer and so valuable a member. A brief 
sketch was given of his career in India, from his 

earliest years until his retirement thirty years ago. 

Short biographical notices were also read of Sir 
Henry Pottinger and the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Ellis. The report next mentioned the election of 
the two kings of Siam among the honorary mem- 

bers of the Society, upon the recommendation of 
Sir John Bowring, who was actuated by a wish to 
give due honour to the literary and scientific at- 

tainments of these princes, and to acknowledge 
the protection given by them to British interests 
in the country under their rule. The same hono- 

rary degree had been conferred on our countrymen 
—the Rev. R. S. Hardy, the investigator of 
Buddhism, in its history, philosophy, and modern 
developments, and the Rev. Dr. Hincks, a success- 
ful decipherer of the inscriptions discovered in the 
ruins of Assyria and Babylonia; also upon the 
distinguished Danish scholar, Professor Wester- 
gaard, who has contributed such valuable aids to 
the study of the Sanscrit and Zend languages, and 
to our knowledge of the religion of ancient Persia, 
The report went on to give a succinct sketch of the 
progress made by Sir Henry Rawlinson in Assyrian 
and Babylonian archeology since the last annual 
meeting ; the discovery and import of the tablets 
of the ancient Chaldean kings of Mesopotamia, 
who reigned during the ten centuries which pre- 
ceded the establishment of that branch of the As- 
syrian empire, which closed with the Sardanapalus 
of Greek tradition; of the ~— of the true 
import of the numerous tablets found in Koyunjik, 
which prove to be comparative vocabularies, and 
lists of phrases in the Assyrian tongue, and in the 
Hamitic idioms spoken within the bounds of the 
Assyrian empire; the monument of the Biblical 
Pul, and of his wife Semiramis—the Semiramis of 
Herodotus; and the cylinder of Neriglissar, pre- 
served for fifty Bo ver in the Library of Trinity 
College, Sambridge; *This part of the report con- 
cluded with honourable mention of the labours of 
Hincks, Oppert, Brandis, and Fox Talbot.— 
Among the donations to the library made during 
the year, the report noticed the magnificent work 
of their colleague, Mr. Morley, on a Persian Astro- 
labe, beautifully illustrated by anastatic plates, 
taken directly from the instruments; the Chinese 
version of,the Bible, printed at Shanghai, for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; and the whole 
of the Zend texts, by Professor Westergaard, with 
a valuable introduction in English.—The Oriental 
Translation Committee had also sent in a report, 
which was embodied in that of the Council, ad- 
verting to the publication of the Spicilegium Syria- 
cum, by the Rev. W. Cureton ; the approaching 
completion of the great work, Haji Khalfe Lexicon, 
which has been so many years in progress ; and the 
near conclusion of the translation of the Kitab al 
Yamini, by the Rev. James Reynolds.—The report 
of the Auditors on the financial condition of the 
Society was then read, from which it appeared that 
although a considerable addition, under the head 
of subscriptions, might be anticipated for the cur- 

rent year, the expenses of printing would be heavy, 

and the Auditors therefore recommended another 
application to Government for assistance, to enable 
the Society to continue the publication of the Raw- 
linson papers.—The reports of the Council and 
Auditors were unanimously adopted by the meet- 

ing ; thanks were voted to the Council and officers 
for their services during the past year. Colonel 

Sykes was elected a Vice-President; R. Clarke, 

Esq., Treasurer, and also Honorary Secretary, pro 
tem.; J. Shakspear, Esq., Librarian; and the 

following gentlemen were elected into the Council : 

—N. B. E. Baillie, Esq., W. B. Bayley, Esq., J. 

W. Bosanquet, Esq., Sir Proby T. Cautley, K.C.B., 

F.R.S., Sir Thomas Edward Colebrooke, Bart., 

Samuel Gregson, Esq., M.P., Dr. R. G. Latham, 

F.R.S., The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, John 

Muir, Esq., O. De Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq., Lieut.- 

Col. Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., T. C. Ro- 
bertson, Esq., Professor J. F. Royle, M.D.,F.R.S., 

Edward Thomas, Esq., and J. P. Willoughby, Esq. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL. — May 26th. -~Rear-Admiral 
T. W. Beechey, President, in the chair. The 
annual report was read, and the royal awards were 
presented. The President then delivered his ad- 
dress on the progress of geographical science during 
the past year. The founder's gold medal was 
awarded to Elisha Kent Kane, M. D., of the United 
States of America, for his services and discoveries 
in the polar regions, during the American expe- 
ditions in search of Sir John Franklin and his 
companions, and for his memoir and charts con- 
structed on his own astronomical observations. In 
the absence of Dr. Kane, Mr. Dallas, the American 
minister, kindly undertook to attend on his behalf, 
and being present, Admiral Beechy placed the medal 
in his hands, at the same time expressing the high 
opinion entertained by the council of Dr. Kane’s 
merits, to which his excellency made an eloquent 
reply. The patrons’ gold medal was awarded to 
Heinrich Barth, Ph.Dr., of Hamburg, for his 
successful and extensive explorations in Central 
Africa, and his journey to Timbuctu. These 
labours were alluded to by the President in pre- 
senting the medal to Dr. Barth, who was present. 
In returning thanks, Dr. Barth urged the neces- 
sity of taking measures promptly for establishing 
commercial intercourse with Sudan by way of the 
Niger and Chadda, so that the natives might be 
enabled to substitute industrial products instead of 
slaves, in exchange for the European manufactures 
which they required. In connexion with the Cen- 
tral African Expedition a testimonial was presented 
to Corporal Church, of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners, for his meritorious and intelligent services. 
General Sir John Burgoyne, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, introduced Corporal Church, and on his 
behalf acknowledged the gratification of the corps 
generally at this mark of the Society’s approbation. 
In the President's address special allusion was 
made to the expedition under Captain Burton, to 
explore the interior of Equatorial Africa from the 
east coast, having in view the great Lake Nyassi 
and the sources of the Nile, 


GEOLOGICAL. — April 23rd. — Daniel Sharpe, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Lester Lester, Esq., 
was elected a Fellow. 1. The President read a 
letter from the Directors of the New River Com- 
pany, in answer to a memorial, signed by many 
Members of the Society, relative to the Artesian 
boring at Kentish Town :—the Directors expressed 
their regret that they do not feel it to be their 
duty to the proprietors of the company to proceed 
further at present with the boring. 2. Mr. G. 
Poulett Scrope, M.P., F.G.S., read a paper ‘On 
the Mode of Production of Volcanic Craters, and 
on the Nature of the Liquidity of Lavas.’ The 
author referred to the two works published by him 
thirty years since, namely, ‘On Volcanos’ in 1824, 
and ‘On the Volcanic Formations of Central 
France’ in 1826 ; being desirous of calling attention 
to certain theoretical views: developed in both, 
which were either controverted at the time or met 
by opposite theories, but which he believes the 
progress of inquiry has since tended to confirm. 

May 7th.—Daniel Sharpe, Esq., President, in 
the chair. The following communications were 
read :—1. ‘On some supposed Footmarks in 
the Millstone-grit of Tint-whistle, Mottram-en- 
Longdendale, Cheshire.” By E. W. Binney, 
Esq., F.G.S. 2. ‘On the Lignite deposits 
of Bovey-Tracey, Devonshire. By Dr. J. G. 
Croker. Communicated by the President. 3. 
‘Notice of some appearances observed on draining 
a Mere near Wretham Hall, Norfolk.’ By C. J. 
F. Bunbury, Esq., F.G.S. About Wretham, six 
miles north of Thetford, are several meres, or small 
natural sheets of water, without any outlet. One 
of these, about 48 acres in extent, has been lately 
drained by machinery, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the black peaty mud forming the bottom, and 
using it as manure. This black mud is in parts 
above 20 feet in depth, and may be described as 
vegetable matter in a more complete state of de- 
composition than ordinary peat. At a depth of 
about 15 feet in this peaty deposit occurs a distinct 
horizontal layer of compressed but undecayed 





moss, from 2 to 6 inches thick. The moss is 
sufficiently: well preserved to be recognised as the 
Hypnum fiuitans, common in bogs and pools 
throughout the British Isles, and often growing in 
dense masses in shallow water. The bed of moss 
is of considerable extent, though not occurring 
everywhere within the area of the mere. While 
wet and fresh it is of a bright rusty-red colour, 
and turns to a yellow-brown when dry. Numerous 
horns of the Red Deer were found in the peat 
above the moss-bed, and seldom at a greater depth 
than 5 or 6 feet from the surface; many of the 
antlers were of large size, and some appeared to 
have been cut with a saw. The black peaty mud 
beneath the moss is identical with the upper por- 
tion, and rests on a light grey sandy marl. No 
shells were observed ; but trunks of trees, probably 
birch and oak, are found. Local seams of sand 
occur, and occasional stones of flint and quartz, 
resembling the gravel of the country. Numerous 
posts of oak-wood, shaped and pointed, were also 
found standing erect, and covered up by the peat. 
From the above facts it appears that, a great part 
of the upper peaty mud having been accumulated 
before the Red Deer became extinct in this part of 
England, the moss-bed must cousequently have 
been formed at least some centuries ago ; and that, 
although the few mosses experimented upon by 
Dr. Lindley decomposed rapidly, yet the aquatic 
mosses, judging from the fossil bed of moss above 
described, are not rapidly destroyed by exposure 
to moisture, and that some other explanation must 
be sought for to account for the great want of Musci 
in the strata deposited in former geological periods. 

4. ‘Analysis of the Cleveland Iron Ore.’ By A. 

Dick, Esq., Metallurgical Laboratory, School of 
Mines. Communicated by Dr. Percy, F.G.S. 

5. ‘On the occurrence of Coal near the City of E-u 

in China.’ By the Rev. R. H. Cobbold. For- 

warded from the Foreign Office. The coal is 
worked by shafts and galleries in the hills near 
E-u, a third-class city, in the prefecture of King- 

hua, from which it is distant forty English miles 

by water. The pits are from 300 to 500 feet deep. 

The coal is bright, and not bituminous. 


SratisticaL.—May 19th.—Thomas Tooke, Esq. , 
Vice-President, F.R.8., in the chair. The Right 
Hon. the Earl of Albemarle, J. F. Clarke, Esq. ; 
Alexander Redgrave, Esq., were elected Fellows. 
Mr. Hendriks read a paper ‘On the Loss sustained 
by Government in granting Annuities.’ In intro- 
ducing his observations on this important question, 
the author arranged the topics for discussion in the 
following order:—I1st. Introductory remarks, par- 
ticularly with reference to the system of life annuity 
and tontine loans in the period antecedent to 1808. 
2nd. An exposition of the Government life annuity 
plan, as introduced by Mr. Spencer Perceval, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1808. 3rd. Pro- 
gress and amendments of the Government life an- 
nuity plan, from 1808 to 1829. 4th. Financial 
statistics and results of the Government life an- 
nuities granted from September 1808 to January 
1829. 5th. A review of the general course of 
legislatien as connected with the Sinking Fund, 
the principles of which were shown to be fully ap- 
plicable to life annuity plans. 6th. An exposition 
of the Government life annuity plan, as introduced 
by Mr. Goulburn, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in 1828. 7th. Financial statistics and results of 
the Government life annuities granted from Sep- 
tember 1808 to January 1829 and March 1855. 
Further calculations of an elaborate character 
showed the net loss to the Government on the 
whole of its life annuity transactions, from 1808 
to 1855, to have been at least 9,270,000/; the re- 
demption price having so far been 117} per cent. 
instead of 86, as calculated upon by the Govern- 
ment. 





ANTIQUARIES. -— May 22nd. —Earl Stanhope, 
President, in the chair. A. present from Mr. 
William Salt, of nearly four hundred additional 

roclamations, was announced to the Meeting, 

rancis Cornelius Webb, M.D., and the Rev. Wi 
Monkhouse, were eleeted Fellows. Mr. Bird exhi» 





bited several photographic views of 
Egypt. Mr. Spence presented a 
cast of the remarkable seal of the city of 
ter, and exhibited an electrotype cast of the seal of 
Milo, Earl of Gloucester. Mr. Franks exhibit 
an ancient steelyard weight of lead, cased y; 
brass, ornamented with eight shields, the four 
ones charged with double-headed eagles displayed, 
the two lower with lions rampant. Mr. @. 

also exhibited a similar weight, the shields ¢ 
with alionrampant. Mr. B. Woodward exhibitel 
three rude urns, of the pagan Saxon period, foun 
in Norfolk. Mr. Durrant Cooper read Notices ¢ 
the Plague in England, from the year 1664 4, 
1669,’ derived from the correspondence of Joy 
Allin, a physician of that day. The Society ad 
journed to Thursday, June 5th. 





=== 


CHEMICAL. —May 19th. —Warren De ly Rue 
Esq., F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair. Samuel (ft 
Esq., of Manchester, was elected a Fellow of the 
Society; John Allfield, Esq., and Alfred 
Esq., were elected Associates. Dr. Odling, Hon, 
Sec., made a communication to the Society upon 
the distribution and generic characters of the 
bibasic organic acids. Professor Abel pointed out 
some circumstances of interest connected with the 
recent explosions at Woolwich Arsenal, Mr. H. 
M. Witt described some experiments showing the 
power of filtering media to remove the dissolve 
constituents of river water. 


— 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday—Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Entomological, § p.m. 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Juridical, 7} p.m. 

Royal Institution, 2 p.m.—(General Monthly Meeting) 
Tuesday—Linnean, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(T. A. Malone, Esq., on Pho. 


graphy.) 
Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Humphrey Chambelain 
On the Manufacture of Bricks by Machinery.) 
Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. On the Keuper Sandstone and its 
Fossils at Leicester. By J. U. Plant, Esq. Communiertei 
by J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.8. 2. On the Kenper of War 
wick and its Fossils. By the Rev. Mr. Brodie, F.G.8. 40h 
a New Genus of Fossil Cephalopoda, Diploceras, By J.¥. 
Salter, Esq., F.G.S. 4. On a New Orthoceras from Chim. 
By 8. P. Woodward, Esq., F.G.S.) 
Thursday — Zoological, 3 p.m. 
Royal, 4 p.m.—(Election.) 
Antiquarian, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on Light.) 
Friday—Archeological Institute, 4 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall. Comparative View 
of the Cleavage of Crystals and Slate Rocks.) 
Saturday.- Asiatic, 2 and 8} p.m.—(Lieut.-General Briggs On the 
Orgamzation of the Armies of India under the Nat 
Princes.) 
Actuaries, 3 p.m.—(Annual Meeting.) 
Botanic, 4 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. A. W. Hofmann On the Noe 
Metallic Elements, their Manufacture and Application.) 





er 


VARIETIES. 


A BIT OF GOOD PHILOSOPHY. 
Freely Translated from Martial, v. 2%. 


Wov tp it were my fate to share 
A real freedom, friend, with thee, 
No crowded halls, nor civic brawls, 
Nor kings, nor courts, we'd wish to see. 


With chosen books, by shaded brooks, 
In fields or groves our haunt should be; 
While music rare and ladies fair 
Should sweeten life for you and me. 


Our days, alas! like shadows pass, 
No second spring life’s year shall see; 
Then why refuse guod time to use, 
Which never more renewed can be? 


The common rule of toilsome fool 

Is care to-day and joy to-morrow ; 
A wiser way is joy to-day, 

And any future time for sorrow. _ 


THe First AMERICAN Newsrarens.— The fit 
newspaper published in the English colonies 4 
North America was the ‘ Boston News Lei 
which appeared on the 24th of April, 1704. J 
was printed on half a sheet of pot Pa ed 1 
small pica type, folio, The first page 1s fill Se 
an extract from the ‘London Flying tg to 
specting the Pretender, who styles himself 
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The Queen’s speech in 


a 
ighth of Scotland. 
cont on that occasion, a few articles under 
the head of “Boston,” four short paragraphs of 
marine intelligence from New York, Philadelphia, 
and New London, and one advertisement, form 
ntire contents. 

ee proprietor tells us ‘‘The ‘ News-Letter’ is 
to be continued weekly; and all persons who have 
houses, lands, farms, tenements, ships, goods, 
wares, merchandise, &c. &c., to be sold or let, or 
servants run away, or goods stole or lost, may 
have them inserted at a reasonable rate from two- 
pence to five shillings.” It was published by John 
Campbell, a Scotchman, who was a bookseller and 
postmaster, and was entitled ‘The Boston News- 
Letter. Published by Authority.’ The imprint 
is, “Boston: Printed by B, Green. Sold by 
Nicholas Boone, at his shop, near the Old Meet- 
ing House.” 

The ‘American Weekly Mercury’ appears to 
have been first published in 1719, an imprint of 
an early number, now before us, being as follows: 
“Philadelphia: Printed and sold by Andrew 
Bradford, at the Bible, in the Second Street, and 
John Copson in the High Street, 1719-20.” In 
the number for September 2nd, 1723, under the 
head of ‘‘Boston,” we meet with the following 
curious statement:—‘‘On Monday Night last, at 
Judge Sewall’s, and the Night following at Judge 
Dudley's, was entertained one of the oldest Indians 
in New-England—John Quittamog, living in the 
Nipmug Country, near Woodstock. He is reck- 
oned to be above one Hundred and Twelve Years 
old. ‘The’ English inhabitants of Woodstock re- 
member him as a very old Man for near Forty 
Years past, and that he has all along affirmed, 
and which he still confirms, that he was at Boston 
when the English first arrived, and when there 
was but One Cellar in the Place, and that near 
the Common, and then brought down a Bushel 
and half of Corn upon his Back. He says that the 
Masachusett Indians sent up word to the Nip- 
mugs, that if they had any Corn to spare the 
English wanted it, and it would be worth their 
while to bring some of it down, which occasioned 
his Father and him with others to come down. 
He is now in good Health, and has his Under- 
standing and Memory very entire, considering his 
great age, and is capable of Traveling on Foot 
Ten Miles in a Day.” 

The ‘New-England Courant,’ which was first 
published at Boston in 1721, was started by James 
Franklin, the nephew of Dr. Franklin, but, before 
twelve months had passed, the proprietor was 
arrested, publicly censured, and imprisoned for 
publishing what were called ‘scandalous Iibels,” 
&e. &. A club of writers, it is said, contributed 
to this journal, who made its columns the vehicle 
of attacks against the clergy, and many of the 
religious opinions of the day. ; 





To Conresronpents.—A Constant Reader, who inquired about the 
land first touched by Columbus, will find a notice in Mr. Squier’s 


book on Central America. iquary ; $ —re- 
caine ica. Antiquary; R. D.; F.R.G.S.—re 








Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


MALVERN SELTZER. 


*‘ Malvern is not more celebrated for its glorious Hills, pure Air, 
andcharming Scenery, than it is for the sparkling freshness, ab- 
solute purity, and health-restoring properties of its Mountain 
Springs.” 


EA, PERRINS, AND BURROWS, GREAT 
MALVERN, Sole Local Agents for SCHWEPPE’S MAL- 
VERN SELTZER WATER. The delici Seltzer, fi 
tured at the Holy Well with the pure and pellucid water which 
flows from the granitic rocks of Malvern is supplied direct from 
the place of manufacture by LEA, PERRINS,and BURROWS, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Mineral Water Agents, to whom 
orders for MALVERN SODA, POTASH, and MAGNESIA 
WATERS, MALVERN LEMONADE, and PURE MALVERN 
HOLY WELL WATER, should alsv be addressed. 


Either as pleasant beverages, or as medicinal drinks, simply 
refreshing and antifebrile, or absolutely curative, in cases of 
Acidity, Heartburn, Gout, &c., these Malvern Waters are un- 
rivalled. 


912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810 51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). THe StroncEst, 
Best, AND CHEAPEST Sa FEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
47a, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 











AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, FLEET 
STREET, LONDON. 
May 24, 1856. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that inconformity with the pro- 
visions of the Deed of Settlement,a GENERAL MEETING of 
PROPRIETORS will be held at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, 
London, on TUESDAY, the 24th day of JUNE next, at Twelve 
o’clock at noon precisely, to electa DIRECTOR in the room of 
William Chisholme, Esq., deceased: to elect FIVE other DIREC- 
TORS, and TWO AUDITORS, when those who go out of oftice 
by rotation will be proposed for Re-Election: and also for general 
purposes. 
The Director to be chosen in the room of William Chisholme, 
Esq., will remain in office until the 24th day of June, 1860. 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





NGLISH AND CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

No.9, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
FOR LIVES, ANNUITIES, LOANS, AND 
ENDOWMENTS. 

Caritat £150,000. 

Drrecrors. 

CuarrnMan—R. W. JENNINGS, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, and 
Prince’s Gate, Hyde Park. 

J. Fennings, Esq., Fennings’ Wharf, London Bridge. 

Isaac Halse, Esq., Sloane Street, Lowndes Square. 

R. L. Middlemist, Esq., Milford Wharf, Milford Lane. 

Brooke Muriel, Esq., Wellington Street, London Bridge. 

Franci3 Nash, Esq., Pickle Herring Wharf, Southwark. 

Daniel Wane, Esq., M.D., Grafton Street, Berkeley Square. 

AvpiTors. 

John A. Dix, Esq., 17, Watling Street. 

James Green, Esq.,35, Upper Thames Street. 

Bossom Williams, Esq., 62, Lombard Street. 

Puystc1an—Daniel Wane, Esq., M.D., 20, Grafton Street. 
Soticirors—Messrs. Lawrence, Smith, and Fawdon, 12, Bread 
Stre 


Banxers—The London and County Bank. 





Manacer—Alfred T. Jay, Esq. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman. 


CHARLES D 


OWNES, Esa 


Deputy Chairman. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, 


M. P. 





SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


] ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
lished tc invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
tia 2 in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 


jurin, 


8 with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. 


Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formaticn. 
— Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
e Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. f 
md Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 
from the ‘orms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the office, 8, WarERLoo Pracz, Patt Matt, Lonpon; or 
Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 


E, L. BOYD, Resident Director, 


ARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS: 
being Notes and Notions on Created Things. By the 
Author of “ Episodes of Insect Life.” With numerous Engravings, 
12mo, price 5s. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








MAY FLOWERS; Being Notes and Notions 
on Created Things. By the Author of ‘‘ Episodes of Insect 
Life’ With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
OPULAR GARDEN BOTANY ; a Familiar 
Description of Plants, suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OPULAR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS. A 
Botanical Excursion round the World. By E.C. Edited 
by Professor DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S. 20 plates in Chromo- 
lithography. 10s. 6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street. 





RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI'S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, ll ', REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET. and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest specimens of Br.tish manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes. Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other artic es of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste. &c. Shipping Orders executed. The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCHWEPPE and Co. can now produce 
a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebr: ted. 
They continue Manufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONADE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 
Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royan Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STaRCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 84d. 








APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


‘EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea and Pernrins, 19, Fenchurch Street, London, and 
68, Broad Street, Worcester; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, 
London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 

N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “‘ Lea 
and Ferrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an _ Oriental 

Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It eradicates all Redness, Tan, Pimples, Spots, 
Freckles, Discolorations, and other cutaneous visitations. The 
radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and deli- 
eacy which it induces of the Hanas and Arms, render it indispen- 
sable to every toilet. Price 4s. 6d. and 88. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 


TIFRICE. Compounded of Oriental ingredients, imported at a 
great expense, this Powder is of inestimable value in Preserving 
and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them a Pearl-like White- 
ness, Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath Sweet 
and Pure. 

Cavtion.—The words “ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO” are on the 
Label, and ‘‘ A Rowranp & Sons, 20, Harton Garpen,” engraved 
on the Government Stamp affixed on each Box. Price 2s. 9d. 

Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speevy,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W. Kentand Co.,51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
f COLOUR with ease, comfort, and certainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIC COMES and KRUSE » Which are also an unfail- 
ing remedy for nervous headache and all neuralgic affections. 
Iilustrated Pamphlets, “‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Re- 
medy,” gratis, or by post for four Stamps.—F. M. HERRING, 32, 
Kasinghall Street, where testimonials, and the effect on grey hair 
may be seen. 

Agents: Child, South Gallery, Crystal Palace; Savory and 
Moore, Chemists ; Atkinson, 24, Old Bond Street ; Henorie, 12, 
Tichborne Street; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square; Saunders, 31‘n, and Winter, 205, Oxford Street; Ross, 
119, and Warrener, 191, Bishopsgate Street; Fisher and Co., and 
Godfrey and Cuok Conduit Street. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS certainly an excellent 

REMEDY for RHEU MATISM.—Extreact of a letter from 
Mr. White, of Cowley, near Oxt: rd. inform ng Professcr Holloway 
that he ir. quently suffered trom s vere attacks of yheumatism, 
which prevented him following his occupation, and atter every 
other remedy had fail d he commenced taking Holloway's Pills, 
and from the benefit he has so often derived from their use, he 
considers it his duty to give publicity to the fact that these Pills 
have cured him of :heumatism, after other medicines had been 
taken in yain.—Sold by all Medicine Venders throughout the 
world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Constan 
tinople; A; Guidicy,; Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta, 
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MR. REEVE’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


















The Last of the Arctic Voyages, 


During the Years 1852-54, in H.M.S. ‘ Assistance,’ under the com- 
mand of Capt. Sir Epwarp Betcusr, C.B., F.R.G.S. 40 Charts and 
Plates. 2 vols. 36s, 


Flora Tasmanica: 


A History of the Plants of Van Diemen’s Land. By Dr. J. D. 


Hooker, F.R.S. Coloured Plates. 4to. 
[Part II. this day. 


Popular History of Birds. 


Familiarly and technically described. By ADAM Wuitr, F.L.S. 20 
coloured Plates. 16mo, 10s, 6d. 


Dairy Farming: 
A Treatise on the Rearing and Feeding of Dairy Stock, and the Man- 


agement of their Produce. 8vo. 5s. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Popular Geography of Plants : 
A Botanical Excursion round the World. By E. M.C. Edited by 
Dr. Davseny, F.R.S., Oxford Professor of Botany. 20 Plates in 
Chromolithography. 16mo, 10s. 6d. 


Popular Garden Botany : 


A description of Hardy and Half-hardy Plants for the Flower Garden, 
By Acnes CatLow. 20 coloured Plates. 16mo, 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of British Ferns 


and ‘their Allies. Second Edition. By Tuomas Moors, F.LS. 2 
coloured Plates. 16mo, 10s. 6d.: 


Popular History of Palms and their 


Allies. By Dr. BertHotp Sremany, F.L.S. 20 coloured Plates. 
16mo, 10s. 6d. 





Popular History of British Lichens. 


By Dr. Linpsry. 22 coloured Plates ; 400 Figures. 16mo, 10s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 








Popular History of British Fishes. 


By the Rev. J. Lonemurr. 
10s. 6d. 


Twenty coloured Plates. 16mo, 


Popular Garden Botany. 


Vol. II. Greenhouse Plants. By AcGnes CatLow. 
Plates. 16mo, 10s. 6d. 


20 coloured 


Popular History of British Fossils. 


By Professor WyvittE THomson. 20 coloured Plates. 16mo, 


10s. 6d. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Popular Water Vivarium. 


By G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. 20 coloured Plates. 16mo, 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of British Crabs 


and other Crustaceans. By Apam Wuitz, F.L.S. 20 coloured 


Plates. 16mo, 10s. 6d. 


Insecta Britannica. 


Vol. IV. Diptera, Vol. III. By Francis Watxer, Esq., F.LS. 
10 Plates, 


Popular British Archeology : 


An Introduction to the Study of Antiquities. By the Rev. C. Bou 
TELL, M.A. 20 coloured Plates. 16mo, 10s. 6d. 









LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


——_ 











London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No, 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satvurpax, May 31, 1856. ‘ 
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